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WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE Senate terminated its extra session by adjournment, after 
* abandoning itsefforts for the vindication of “ great Constitutional 
principles” in the election of Mr. GorHAM and Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. 
It did not wait to act on many of the nominations sent in by the 
President ; notably, that of Mr. Lucius Tuompson, as Surveyor of this 
Port, was left without action, and expires under the rules. As this 
was acase for “ Senatorial courtesy” to interfere with, it is possible 
that this candidate was sacrificed to that unconstitutional fig- 
ment. If so, the Senate will probably have learned, before it meets 
again, what the people think of the claim that two Senators can 
veto a President’s nomination. The notion is as little recognized 
by the Constitution as the somewhat similar /éberum veto of the 
Polish Diet,—an arrangement which dragged that unhappy coun- 
try to its ruin. No one thinks of denying that the Senators of each 
State should be heard with reference to the moral and intellectual 
qualifications of men selected for office from among their own con- 
stituency, and that their opinion should have all the weight which 
it derives from their special facilities for information. But beyond 
that they have no rights in the matter. Upon the Senate collec- 
tively devolves the duty of judging whether their objections to 
confirmation are sufficient, and that Senator violates his oath of 
office who gives to their opposition more weight than their express 
reasons would entitle it to. He abdicates ajudicial function vested in 
him by the Constitution he has sworn to support. This is exactly 
the sense put upon the Constitution by the people, and the attempt 
to foist upon it the other meaning has broken down the influence 
of the most powerful of the Republican leaders. 





THE Senate itself does not believe in any other theory of its 
power and duties, and only pretends to do so under a personal 
mressure which obliges it to seek for a pretence to excuse its action. 
The nomination of Mr. W. E. CHANDLER to the Solicitorship-Gen- 
eral was supported by both the Senators from New Hampshire, 
yet it received the support of neither of the Pennsylvania Senators. 
Mr. J. DonaLD CAMERON voted against it openly; Mr. MircHEetri 
evaded voting. The nomination was defeated, not less by the 
activity of the Democratic Senators, than by the apathy of the 
Republicans like Mr. MircHett. We are glad Mr. CHANDLER has 
not been confirmed, especially as his confirmation would have crip- 
pled the only Cabinet position accorded to the Independent Repub- 
licans, and would have tended to bring Mr. GARFIELD’s Administra- 
tion into wrong relations with the South. But we do not see how 
it could have failed of confirmation, if this supposed principle of 
Senatorial courtesy had been observed; nor do we see how Mr. 
CAMERON can reconcile his treatment of Mr. CHANDLER with his 
claim that his opposition shall suffice to retard, if not to prevent, the 
confirmation of Mr. THompson. 





Or the four New York appointments which the President with- 
drew in order to compel action on that of Mr. Ropertson, three 
were returned to the Senate and confirmed. It was expected that 
both Mr. McDoucaLt and Mr. Payne, the candidates for the 
Marshalships, would be passed over; but the former made such 
explanations at the White House as removed the objections to the 
renewal of his nomination ; while in place of Mr. PAYNE was nom- 





inated a Mr. Kirx of New York, who is regarded in some quar- 
ters as 4 man too good for the place, and some surprise has been 
expressed at his acceptance of it. This act of the President, in 
renewing three out of four of the nominations, has been misconstrued 
to mean that Mr. GARFIELD merely regrets the resignations of Mr. 
ConkLING and Mr. Pratt, and would regret still further their failure 
to securea re-election. It has no such significance. Mr. GARFIELD 
is waging no war on Mr. Conxiinc. He has done nothing of an 
aggressive kind, except in response to a rule of the Republican cau- 
cus which implied the right of two Senators to veto, or at least to 
postpone action on his nominations. For that rule the whole 
caucus was responsible. But toward the ConKLING section of the 
party Mr. GARFIELD’s attitude is just what it always was, He 
began his Administration with the purpose to promote harmony 
in the party. He will continue it with that view. He will not 
proscribe, nor will he allow Mr. Rospertson to proscribe, the 
Stalwarts in making nominations. He has given no heed to the 
proposal to make a wholesale slaughter of Mr. Conx.ino’s friends. 
But as Mr. Conknc has seen fit to make a direct issue with the 
President, and to ask a re-election whose only value would be the 
condemnation of Mr. GARFIELD and the vindication of Mr. Conx- 
LING in his hostility to him, it is quite impossible that the Admin- 
istration should regard the re-election of the New York Senator 
with either indifference or approval. Mr. GARFIELD will pull no 
wires to affect that result. He will not even turn aside from his 
course to avoid acts which may be misconstrued by Mr. ConkKLING’s 
friends. He will not threaten those who support the New York 
Senator with exclusion from the public patronage, except in so far 
as Mr. ConKLING’s conduct has made it impossible, if he should be 
re-elected, that he should askanything of this Administration, But, 
none the less, he looks to the Republicans of the State to express 
to Mr. ConKLinc their estimate of his conduct, and of that of the 
President, in such a way as to indicate their loyalty to the leader 
whom their votes placed at the head of the party. 





Or other nominations and confirmations at the close of the 
session, the most pleasing was that of ex-Senator Bruce of Missis- 
sippi, to the Registership of the Treasury./ He supersedes Mr. 
GLENNI W. SCHOFIELD, who becomes Judge of the Court of Claims. 
Mr. ScuHoFiELp is better placed in his new position than in the old 
He is an excellent lawyer, whose weakness it is to fancy himself an 
able politician, and to put himself forward whenever the party is 
to be saved by filling a Senatorship, or the like. His new post is 
for life, and will remove Mr. ScHOFIELD from the field where he is 
weakest to that inwhich he is strongest. Mr. Bruce competes with 
Mr. FreEp. Douctass for the honor of being the ablest man of the 
negro race on this continent. In the Senate he showed a dignity, 
a moderation, and a soundness of judgment, which made him popu- 
lar on both sides of the Senate, while it evoked some hostile criti- 
cism from persons of his own color outside Congress. The vote 
for his confirmation was cordially unanimous. 
that Mr. Bruce represents the colored statesman of the future, who, 
without forfeiting his self-respect by any flunkeyism, shall yet con- 
ciliate opposition by his urbanity, while commanding esteem by his 
solid good qualities? The black man shares with the Oriental a 
natural capacity for good manners and personal dignity, which we 
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are apt to see only on the ridiculous side, but which will become 
at least a secondary influence in our politics. 





Tue Agricultural Department loses good Mr. Le Duc, with his 
amiable enthusiasm over American tea, and gets instead good Dr. 
Lorinc of Massachusetts. It is a severe comment on the manner in 
which we have managed to bring our intelligence to bear upon our 
greatest industry, to say that Dr. Lorine is about the best choice 
that could be made. But it is probably true. He is a man of fair 
abilities, a permanent candidate for the Governorship of Massachu- 
setts, and a farmer of some practical experience, especially of 
county fairs. But no one will claim that he has that thorough 
acquaintance with either the scientific or the economic side of 
agriculture, which would be expected of such an official in most of 
the countries of Europe. He will not display the weakness of his 
predecessor in riding hobbies. But he may not prove as free as 
Mr. LE Duc was, from the political bias which spoils most men for 
such positions. 





Ir is in Albany, and not in Washington, that political interest has 
been centred during the week. When the New York Senators 
resigned, the first impulse was to assume that they knew what they 
were about and could count ona triumphant re-election. It was 
not believed that even Mr. ConKLING would let his temper so run 
away with him as to take a leap in the dark ; and the poorness of 
the running made by the Independents in the recent election of 
Mr. Piatt, seemed to show that the Republican opposition would 
not be formidable. But, before two days had elapsed, it was seen 
that Mr. Conxiinc had made just the mistake of which he was 
thought incapable. He had risked his political future upon a per- 
adventure. The Independents, or, as they are called at Albany, 
the “Half-Breeds,” displayed a strength and a resolution which had 
not been expected, and were joined by others upon whose support 
Mr. ConkLinG must have counted. Even in the recent election, they 
would have been strong enough to have dictated the selection of a 
Stalwart less offensive to themselves than Mr. PLAtr was, because 
less subservient to Mr, ConkiinG; but as yet Harrisburg had not 
shown them the way to do it. They had gone into the caucus, asa 
thing of course, and had been slaughtered. But now they showed 
their readiness to take a leaf out of the Pennsylvania book. They 
circulated for signature a written pledge binding the signers to stay 
out of the caucus, as well as to oppose the re-election of the resign- 
ing Senators. Resistance on this line by twenty-seven members 
of the Legislature will be sufficient to prevent Mr. Conk.ino’s re- 
election by Republican votes. The “Half-Breeds” claim forty-four 
signatures to the pledge, and the Stalwarts admit that they have at 
least thirty. But at Albany, as at Harrisburg, the Stalwarts dis- 
believed in the power of the Independentsto remain out of the caucus 
_and to refuse their votes to its candidates. Things have worked 
in the caucus groove so long that the politicians have come to re- 
gard it as a part of the nature of things, and to regard defiance of 
itasanidle threat. But they may find, as did the CAMERON-OLIVER- 
McMangs-MacEE-Quay-KEmBLE Ring, that the Independents can 
stand by their colors and keep their pledges as firmly as did the 
illustrious 306 at Chicago. This is the more likely since the Inde- 
pendents at Harrisburg have broken ground and set the example. 
The caucus has lost the prestige of divinity since February, and is 
found out to be no better than a mere wooden, rat-riddled, dry- 
rotted idol, after all. 





THE Stalwarts were a good deal embarrassed in the opening 
days of the struggle by their uncertainty as to Mr, ConKLinc’s 
intentions. It was said by some of his zealous friends that his 
resignation was final, and that he had to retire from politics in order 
to take care of his private estate. It was also said of Mr. PLatr 
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that the express company of which he is the president insisted on 





his resignation, either of the Senatorship or of its presidency. 
These statements may have been made in good faith; but they 
have the air of being meant to cover the Senators’ retreat from a 
struggle in which their defeat was foreseen. At any rate, it was 
not until Sunday that Mr. Conxuine’s friends could say with cer- 
tainty that he meant to be a candidate. At once they changed 
their tone, withdrawing all their concessions as to the unwisdom of 
the resignations, and the likelihood that the « Half-Breeds ” could 
prevent re-election. Once more Mr. ConKLING was the great states- 
man with whose services the party could not dispense,—the out- 
raged and persecuted Senator whom his State would vindicate from 
the insults of “an Ohio politician.” Parallel with the insolent 
avowal of the bearing which re-election would have on Mr. Conk- 
LING’s relations to the President, ran an absurd rumor to the effect 
that the Administration would rather have Mr. ConkLineG and Mr. 
Piatt re-elected than otherwise. This is as much as to say that 
Mr. GARFIELD and his Cabinet would rather have four years of 
bitter and quarrelsome enmity from the New York delegation to 
the Senate, than four years of friendly relations with that delegation. 
No one really believes such nonsense as this ; but it served its pur- 


‘pose in furnishing an excuse for some weak-kneed Stalwarts who 


did not like to vote against Mr. ConkKLING, and yet were afraid to 
take a position of hostility to the Administration. 

We are surprised that the Stalwarts do not see that, from their 
own point of view, it is to their interest, far more than that of the 
« Half-Breeds,” to have Mr. Conkiinc and Mr. Pratt left at home. 
The position taken by the two ex-Senators is such as to exclude 
them from all friendly relations with the White House for the next 
four, or, it may be, eight years, However kindly Mr. GARFIELD may 
feel toward them, and however ready he may be to accept their 
advice with regard to his appointments, common decency will 
debar them from making use of their opportunities of advising a 
President whom they have insulted so publicly and so atrociously. 
No two men, therefore, could be more useless in Washington to 
their own section of the party; while the substitution of two other 
Stalwarts, or of a Stalwart and an Administration Senator, would 
put matters into just the posture which that section of the party 
would prefer. On the other hand, the re-election of Mr. CoNKLING 
and Mr. PLatr may throw the patronage of the State into the 
hands of Mr. Biarne and Mr. ROBERTSON. 





Wit Mr. Conkuinc fail of a re-election for want of Republican 
votes? The question is asked with some anxiety, both by his 
friends and by his opponents, as there are signs, both upon and be- 
neath the surface of events, of negotiations for Democratic support. 
Mr. TILDEN has been remarkably busy since the resignations ap- 
peared ; and Democrats as well as Stalwarts are reported to have 
been taken into council by the ex-Senator. At first sight, it seems 
quite improbable that such a combination will be effected. Mr. 
ConkLinc has made a good many blunders, but never one exactly 
on this line. To the Senatorial caucus he declared his fixed and 
unqualified loyalty, present and future, to the Republican party. 
He knows perfectly well that he can get Democratic votes at 
Albany only by paying for them, and that he can arrange for such 
a payment only at the expense of treason to the Republicans. Be- 
sides this,a re-election secured by Democratic aid would not be 
worth having. It would be no vindication of his course by those 
who sent him to Washington, but very distinctly the reverse of a 
vindication. Last of all, even if the Democrats were willing, Mr. 
CONKLING would find it impossible to effect the co-operation of his 
own followers in carrying out the other side of the bargain. The 
Stalwarts of Pennsylvania tried to effect the election of HARRY OL- 
IVER by making concessions to the Democrats in the matter of 
districting the State. But the leaders found that the Republican 
rank and file would not listen to the proposal. In New York, par- 
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tisan feeling is much keener than in Pennsylvania, and such com- 
pacts much more difficult. Every Stalwart who agreed to such 
terms for Mr. Conxinc’s re-election, would commit thereby political 
hart-kari; and this few men are willing to do, even for Mr. Conx- 
Linc. The Stalwarts will support the ex-Senator up to a certain 
point; but they will not jump off a precipice for his sake. 





OF candidates for the places vacated by the resigning Senators, 
there is no lack. A great many eminent statesmen have come to 
light who may enjoy a great reputation inside the State, but who 
certainly have not been much heard of beyond its boundaries. One 
might suppose that a State which possesses such citizens as Mr. 
HamILTon Fisu, Mr. Evarts, Mr. CHITTENDEN, Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
WHEELER, would hardly need to take up mere local celebrities for 
its Senatorships ; but it seems not at all improbable that, unless the 
lightning should strike Mr. CorNELL and Mr. Depew, we will have 
a pair of Senators whose names.the country at large will learn on 
the day of their election. Mr. CornELL, although objectionable to 
many through his close association with Mr. ConkLING and his 
share in the ex-Senator’s resistance to Mr. Hayes’ Civil Service Re- 
form, was a good official during his connection with the Custom 
House, and has been in the main an excellent Governor. His 
enemies may be right in denying him the possession of high princi- 
ples, and we would not like to defend some of the instances of his 
exercise of executive clemency. But he has managed the finances 
of the State admirably, and has taken ground distinctly against 
the encroachments of the privileged corporations. He certainly is 
aware of the necessity of commending himself to popular favor by 
good conduct in office. Far more objectionable, we think, is Mr. 
Cuauncey Depew, who is named as the leading candidate of the 
Administration Republicans. Mr. Depew isthe Railroad candidate, 
his chief eminence being due to his position as counsel for the New 
York Central. His election would add one more to the Congres- 
sional representatives of an interest which is already too strongly 
represented for the public good. 





Ex-PRESIDENT GRANT has been the object of much unqualified 
censure during the week, by reason of a private letter which he 
wrote to Senator Jones of Nevada, and which the latter saw fit to 





both voted for and advocated its confirmation, without any regard 
to “ Senatorial courtesy.” But when Mr. GARFIELD appoints a far 
less objectionable man to the same post in New York, Mr. GRANT 
thinks it an outrage that he does not yield to the opposition 
of the New York Senators and withdraw Judge RosBERTson’s 
name. 





Mr. W1nvow’s proposal to substitute three-and-a-half per cents. 
for two hundred and fifty millions of the five per cents. due this 
year, has met with even more rapid success than did his offer for 
six per cents. The whole amount has been tendered, and all the 
bonds which fall due this year will be converted, thus temporarily, 
except an amount which can be redeemed out of the surplus 
revenue. This has been a successful beginning of the new ad- 
ministration of the Treasury, and probably it is due as much to the 
President as to the Secretary. But we still see no reason to retract 
our opposition to the proceeding as one not expressly sanctioned by 
law. The promptness with which the three-and-a-half per cents. 
have been accepted has done much to strengthen the feeling that 
the government can borrow at three per cent.; and the next Fund- 
ing Bill will in that respect re-produce the features of the one 
vetoed by Mr. Hayes, But this very confidence in the power to 
borrow at three per cent. will prevent the renewal of those objec. 
tionable features which made the last bill appear to be a measure 
to levy a forced loan on the national banks. 

Mr. Winvom has also discovered in the Treasury Department, 
what appear to be serious abuses in the administration of the con- 


| tingent fund, a sum of about $150,000 a year, whose outlay was 


| disregard of the public interests. 


publish, by way of strengthening the case of his friend, Mr. | 


ConkLinc. There is not a trace of evidence that the letter was 
meant for publication, and yet it has been criticised by many ex- 
actly as though it were written for the public. It takes Mr. 
Conk.ino’s side of the quarrel throughout, and expresses especial 
indignation at the acceptance of the resignation of Mr. F isn, our 
Minister to Switzerland, which Mr. Grant, describes as merely a 
matter of form at the beginning of a new Administration. Mr. 


Jones thought, no doubt, to help Mr. Conkuine by giving the | 
| unveiled, we shall have our cities adorned with something to which 


letter to the press; instead of that, he has hurt Mr, Grant. We 
regret this; for, while we think Mr. GRANT wasa very poor Presi- 
dent, we have always desired to see him strong in the respect of 
his countrymen, and have regretted everything that fixes public 
attention on the weaker side of his character. His feeble criticism 
of Mr. GARFIELD’s appointment of Mr. RoBertson to the New York 
Collectorship, has laid both him and Mr. ConKLING open to a 
terrible retort. 
Butter, sent to the Senate the name of Mr. Simmons as Collec- 
tor of the Port of Boston, The nomination excited astonishment 
and indignation everywhere. 


President GRANT, at the instance of Mr. Benj. F. | 


entrusted to the Custodian of the Treasury, There is reason to 
fear that the fund for the erection of new buildings throughout 
the country, entrusted to the same office, and amounting to three 
quarters of a million a year, has been administered with similar 
As these abuses extend back at 
least four years, they combine with the Star Route frauds to de- 
tract something from the lustre of the late Administration. But 


| its staunchest friends will be the most urgent for the exposure and 


punishment of the criminals. 





A STATUE to Admiral Davip G. FARRAGuT was unveiled in Madi- 
son Square, New York, on Wednesday. The event is notable, not 
so much, perhaps, that the magnificent officerand man has been 
commemorated in bronze, but that his noble and admirable quali- 
ties have been commemorated in a statue which, as a work of art, 
is worthy of the man it represents. American sculpture, as proved in 
most of those specimens which are visible to the public in our cities, 
is a third-rate art. The New York statue to FARRAGUT marks a de- 
parture in the line of real art, and should we in future be blessed 
with similar ability in sculpture to that displayed in the statue just 


we can point with complacent pride. The statue referred 
to is by Mr. Aucustus St. GAuDENS, who promises to win 
for his country an enviable notoriety, and for himself an enviable 
name. 





THE question of rapid transit is raised once more in Philadel- 
phia, and excites nearly as much opposition as it did a year ago. 


| We do not hear of any modification of the features which then laid 


It was seen that it would serve no | 


purpose save toadvance Mr. BuTLer’s political fortunes and help | 


him to the Governorship of the State. Both the Massachusetts |. 


Senators and a large majority of her Congressmen protested 
against the appointment; so did more than a thousand of the 
most reputable merchants of Boston. Yet Mr. Grant refused to 


| 
| 


it open to objection. The promoters still propose to occupy 
Market and Front Streets, and to engirdle the new Public Buildings 
with an unsightly iron structure. We regret this, as tending to 
confound in the public mind the merits of this particular plan 
with those of rapid transit through cities. Asto the latter, we are 


| convinced that Philadelphia and our other large cities cannot long 


withdraw the nomination, and Mr. ConxLING was among those who | by our horse railways. 


dispense with some more rapid means of transit than is furnished 
The limits of growth under these agencies 
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of transport have been reached, and as yet only one American city 
has followed the example of London in establishing a city railroad 
in which steam power can be used. Whether above or below the 
level of our streets, we must have-travel by steam at no distant 
date. 





A minority in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, strong enough 
to obstruct any proceeding which requires a two-thirds vote, is of- 
fering what may prove a successful resistance to the bill for the 
abolition of the Delinquent-Tax Receiver’s Office. In this minority a 
large part of the Philadelphia delegation have arrayed themselves. 
They are determined to maintain, for another year at least, an office 
which furnishes the city politicians with a large corruption fund for 
use in local politics. These gentlemen are blind to the signs of the 
times, or they would withdraw their opposition to the taking up of 
the bill out of the regular order. They do not appreciate the very 
different spirit which reigns in Philadelphia since Mr. Pattison’s 
election, nor the profound discontent felt by the city with its repre- 
sentation at Harrisburg. They should remember also that the next 
Legislature has no Senator to elect, and that Republicans who de- 
sire a reform in State politics will have no scruple in voting for a 
Democrat, if the Republican candidate should prove unsatisfactory. 
The experience Philadelphians are having with such Democratic 
officials as Mayor Kine and Controller Pattison, is confirming their 
disposition to ignore party lines where State and municipal inter- 
ests are concerned; and, unless there is a decided reform within 
the Republican party, the Democrats may have a majority in the 
next delegation from this city. This consideration should have 
some weight with the country members who are acting with the 
worst part of the Philadelphia delegation, in refusing the city a re- 
form which is demanded by all the better class of citizens, as well 
as by a few of the worst. They need the great cities, if the Legis- 
lature and the State are to remain Republican; and Pittsburg, as 
well as Philadelphia, has shown her impatience of the selfishness 
and greediness of Republican politicians. 





TuHE theme of the week throughout the English-speaking world 
has been the appearance of the revised New Testament, There 
are two points of view from which the work must be considered. 
The first is its faithfulness asa rendering of the best text of the 
Greek original. The second is its preservation of the character of 
the authorized version as an English classic. On the first head, 
only scholars are competent to speak ; and the number of scholars 
on both sides of the ocean whose opinion is worth having, is by no 
means incalculable. As to the second, every critic of English style 
is competent to form an opinion. Such critics are more plentiful in 
England than in America; and it is a bad omen for the general ac- 
ceptance of the revised version, that English opinion is in general 
adverse rather than favorable. The revisers undertook a very diffi- 
cult if not an impossible task, when they set themselves to retain 
the style and vocabulary of the version of 1610, while altering it to 
bring it into close conformity with the Greek text as ascertained 
by modern criticism. As MATTHEW ARNOLD says, in those days 
that stately and antique style was in the air; everybody could 
write it. In our days, the cleverest imitations of it are failures ; 
nobody can write it. The special prayers published by the Eng- 
lish Privy Council for public fasts and thanksgivings, are evident 
attempts to follow the language of the Prayer Book. Their authors 
are church dignitaries, who have been accustomed to the language 
of that book from childhood ; but their imitations of it were pro- 
nounced utter failures by so kindly a criticas FREDERICK MAURICE, 
who expressed the hope that they would use the language of their 
own times instead. The new version has not succeeded much 
better. In places, it reminds one of the somewhat peculiar English 





of the excellent translation of the classics published by the late Mr. 
Boun. Its authors would have done well to submit their work to 
such critics of style and rhythm as MATTHEW ARNOLD and WILLIAM 
MinT0, before giving it to the public. 





Lorp Satispury has given offence to his own party by his 
sweeping denunciations of the new Land Bill, and has increased 
the fear of its rejection in the House of Lords, and a consequent 
dissolution of Parliament. All the more moderate Tories are in- 
clined to accept the principles of the bill as necessary, and to labor 
for its amendment in Committee of the Whole, after the Whitsun- 
tide holidays. So numerous are the clauses and the proposed 
amendments, that it is not expected to pass the House before the 
middle of July. No one expects it to go up to the House of Lords 
with any material alterations which will affect its principles. But 
Lord Sauissury’s speech foreshadowed its complete rejection by 
that assembly of landlords who have been invested with the he- 
reditary right to legislate for the Kingdom. Some regard its re- 
jection as certain to bring about sweeping changes in the constitu- 
tion or the functions of the House of Lords. Of this we are not 
so certain. The first effect will be to force a dissolution of the 
House of Commons, and it is very far from improbable that the 
Liberals, in that case, will sustain a decisive defeat. Mr. GLap- 
STONE has dampened the ardor of one class of his supporters by 
his Coercion Bill, and of another class by his perfectly proper re- 
fusal-to array his Government against Mr. BrapLAuGH. All the 
recent elections are telling against the Liberals. Even where they 
succeed in electing their man, there has been a marked reduction 
in their majority. The Irish voters cannot be induced to support 
the Administration which keeps MicHaEL’ Davitt in prison; and, 
in the rare cases where the Liberal candidate is acceptable to them, 
this very fact is sure to awaken other antagonisms, which prove 
equally disastrous. Thus, Mr. THompson, the proprietor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, when standing for Preston, received the Irish 
support in recognition of the friendly attitude observed by his 
paper, but was defeated by a Tory majority whose size has “ caused 
a sensation” in political circles. Everything seems to work 
against the Liberals; and Lord Sarissury may be doing a very 
good thing for his party by throwing out the Land Bill. The one 
danger he has to encounter is that of alienating the tenant farmers’ 
votes, as the English and Scotch farmers approve of the Irish Land 
Bill, because they expect somewhat similar legislation for their 
own benefit within afew years. The Tories hardly can afford to 
sacrifice the English counties for the sake of increased support in 
the boroughs. 





TueE troubles in Bulgaria, which have led to the dismission of 
the Ministry and a sort of rebellion on the part of the Prince, 
seem to be owing partly to the defects of a hastily constructed Con- 
stitution and partly to the inexperience of the people in all matters 
of political procedure. Of the former, it is enough to say that it 
provided for no upper chamber of any sort, but left everything to 
a popular assembly. It is not to be expected that a people just 
emancipated from a Government so cynically and shamcfully cor- 
rupt as that of the Turks, will at once succeed in establishing pub- 
lic order on the best footing. It will take at least another genera- 
tion to accomplish so much for them, Their first attempt will re- 
sult, most likely, in their getting into office men of no principle 
and much audacity ; and the people will submit tothe rule cf such 
scoundrels from pure satisfaction with the right of self-govern- 
ment. The next generation will be more fastidious. The situa- 
tion in Bulgaria is not unlike that in South Carolina, with the dif- 
ference that, in place of a Prince relying on foreign help, South 
Carolina has an intelligent white minority, accustomed to rule, and 
bent on having their way. 
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THE shameful persecution of the Jews still continues in Southern 
Russia, in spite of the feeble efforts of the local Governments to 
put it down. As in these days all Russian evils are traced to the 
Nihilists, so the heading, “ Land and Liberty,” on some of the anti- 
Jewish proclamations, is regarded as indicating their origin from 
that source. But this is extremely improbable. A considerable 
proportion of the Nihilists are young men and women of Jewish 
birth, who have lost their religious faith in the process of educa- 
tion given at Russian universities, and find no career open for their 
talents in a country where the Jews have a nominal equality before 
the law, but no real access to the professions or to the public ser- 
vice. These young people furnish the readiest recruits for the 
secret societies. They have not, like other candidates for admis- 
sion, to renounce country and patriotism before entering these as- 
sociations ; for the treatment the Jews have received in Slavonic 
countries has prevented the formation of any such ties. In losing 
their creed, they lose everything that can restrain them ; and they 
are not, like young Russians of the established Church, renouncing 
a career in becoming Nihilists, for none such is open to them. It 
is extremely improbable that a society thus recruited should ex- 
cite the peasantry against the Jews. 


THE GREAT QUARRELLER. . 


LL eyes, for the moment, are centred on the fate and figure 
A of the great Quarreller of the day, who, at Albany, by prom- 
ise, purchase and threats, seeks re-election to that Senate he has 
so often disgraced. Of all the quarrellers that we have ever heard, 
this Quarreller is the superior. His resignation a little over a week 
ago was a fitting culmination of a long and quarrelsome public 
career. From.the time when he first entered upon a life of office- 
seeking and office-holding, until now, he has been a persistent 
wrangler. As District Attorney in one of the rural communities 
of New York, and as Mayor of the city of Utica, he early disclosed 
his pragmatic disposition. Elected to the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
he first engaged public attention by his dandified attire and cox- 
combical appearance, and then by the facility with which he pre- 
cipitated himself into petty quarrels with the members of his own 
party in the House of Representatives. Indeed, it may be said that 
what first drew public attention to this Quarreller was the terrific 
onslaught which he invited from Mr. James G. BLAine,thena Repre- 
sentative from Maine, There had been some dispute about the fair- 
ness of the draft, as managed inthe Quarreller’s district by Provost- 
Marsbal-General Fry. The Quarreller, having failed to have every- 
thing set right for him by the President and the War Department, 
rushed, as usual, into the House of Representatives,roaring for redress. 
His passionate orations were like the howls of a spoiled child,smart- 
ing with anger and infuriated by disappointment. Mr. BLAINE de- 
fended the course of the Administration, and gave the Quarreller a 
castigation which will be remembered as long as the Quarreller lives. 

The epithets which were then bestowed upon the budding 
statesman from New York were so well chosen that they will ad- 
here to him long after his place in the national Legislature has 
been filled by a better man, It was but just to describe him asa 
turkey-cock, a strutting peacock, vain of his plumage and enamored 
of the sound of his voice. It was absolutely true, as was then said 
of the Quarreller, that he was pompous, insufferable in manner, and 
arrogant in his pretensions. He held himself to be too good for 
association with the common herd of Representatives and Senators. 
If there was anything to be asked of President LincoLn, which de- 
manded a concert of action among the Representatives, the Quar- 
reller invariably refused to joinany embassy to the White House. 
He went in solitary state, gazing at himself through a multiplying 
glass,and impressed his views upon the President in his own magnilo- 
quent fashion. As soon as he was strong enough to forma faction in- 
side the Republican party, he organized a Quarreller wing, the Re- 
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publicans of New York being thenceforth divided into two sections, 
one of which was composed of those who had been driven off in 
consequence of their refusal to perform the sotow to His Majesty, 
the Chief Quarreller. Men who dared to think for themselves were 
not tolerated inthe Quarreller camp. By every artifice known to 
politicians, the Quarreller managed to pack conventions and caucuses 
with purchased puppets devoted to hisinterests. Grasping the I’ed- 
eral patronage of the State of New York for this purpose, he wielded 
a powerful influence with the Machine. Never anything better 
than a Machine politician, he has always kept quiet, except whei 
some divisionof the spoils was to be made, and then his voice has 
rung the loudest in debate. The convention and the caucus have 
been to the Quarreller what the jack-plane and the saw are to the 
carpenter,—the tools of his trade. To be thwarted in the employ- 
ment of these has always evoked the exercise of all his powers. 
When, in 1877, several Republicans, of whom Mr. GEorGE W. Curtis 
was one, attempted to assert their independence of the dictation of 
the Quarreler, the wrathof the great man, although stagey, was 
terrible. He posed before the convention in the attitude of Ajax 
defying the lightning, roaring in his usual fashion, as if the destinies 
of the nation were trembling in the balance, and not as if the petty 
question hinged on his continuance as supreme dictator of the 
Republican party of New York. Mr. Curtis and his associates 
were covered with coarse abuse and stinging epithets, until people 
began to wonder if these hapless gentlemen were not to be driven 
out of their party because they had declined to be the obsequious 
followers of the greatest quarreller of his time. 

In his turn, the Quarreller can be as obsequious as any of those 
from whom he exacts obedience. Mr. GRANT good-naturedly 
allowed him his own way in the matter of Federal patronage in 
New York. To Mr. Grant the Quarreller was a most magnificent 
toady ; he fetched and carried for him like an ever hopeful spaniel 
whose eye is constantly upon the bone tobe thrown tohim. Return- 
ing from his hard tussle with the disaffected of his own home 
organization, the Quarreller threw himself heartily into Mr. GRant’s 
scheme for the deposition of Mr. CHARLES SUMNER from the head of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. With a grotesque 
assumption of popular forgetfulness, this man lent himself cordially 
to one of the most alarming invasions of the privileges of the Sen- 
ate on the part of the Executive ever attempted. Basking in the 
warmth of Mr, Grant’s favor, and for the sake of further ingratiat- 
ing himself with the President, he was willing to be an agent in the 
displacement of a venerable Senator from the chairmanship of a 
committee, in order that an ignoble spite might be gratified. To-day 
finds him bellowing forth his rage when the wishes of the Presi- 
dent in regard to the Senate’s action are reported to have been 
conveyed to that body by friends of the Administration. Again, it 
was not so much gratitude for past favors, as hope for favors to 
come, that made the Quarreller so bravely and ably support Mr. 
GRANT for re-nomination in 1880. Having enjoyed eight years of 
fatness and plenty, this office-monger, swollen with intolerable self- 
conceit, had no other course to pursue than that which he followed. 
With Mr. Grant, he could have everything. There was no other 
man in the country who could be counted on to grant him 
anything. This was natural, for the Quarreller has always 
been identified with the most mercenary following of the 
Republican party. It has always been impossible for him to 
free himself from the influence of petty cliques. He has constantly 
exhibited himself to the American people as shaken by childish 
resentments, and spurred on by the most ignoble of passions. The 
god whom he adores is none other than himself; and yet, with sky- 
towering arrogance, he hasalways posed asa great leader of his party. 
Ifhe has ever done the Republican party any service, he has performed 
that service only as an incident of his own advancement. In 1872, 
and in 1878, when he was a candidate for re-election to the Senate, 
he threw himself into the canvas, with unbounded enthusiasm. In 
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1874 he was silent. In 1876, when he had been defeated for the 
Presidential nomination, he refused, for a long time, to take the 
field for the Republican ticket, and only consented to speak once 
or twice, when the Republican chiefs had worked over him, adjur- 
ing him to do something for his own reputation. After the defeat 
of Mr. Grant at Chicago, the Quarreller hid himself in a pet ; and 
when, after much premonitory trumpeting, he emerged from his 
Olympian seclusion, he made a few speeches, of which he subse- 
quently boasted—as he did of his addresses in 1876,—that the 
name of the Republican candidate for the Presidency could not be 
found in them, although one might search for it with a microscope. 
When the Senate was agitated over the Louisiana election matters, 
after the Presidential election of 1876, the Quarreller forsook his 
seat and took no part in the business before the Senate. When 
Congress was engaged in a wrestle with the heresy of Greenbackism, 
the Quarreller made no sign that he regarded the contest with 
even a passing interest. Like the sneak that he has always proved 
himself to be, except in matters personal to himself, he has studi- 
ously avoided every responsibility of the high office into which he 
has fought his way. It is fit, indeed, that such a man should, at 
the last, fly out of his Senatorial chair, screaming with anger. 
Whatever happens, his course is run, and he will ever be known 
in political history as the Great Quarreller. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH AND HIS CANADIAN CRITICS. 


N the current number of the Fortnightly Review there is an ar- 
| ticle by Sir FRANcts Hincks of Montreal, which he is pleased to 
call “« Commercial Union from a Canadian Point of View.” The 
title by no means describes the paper. It is true that he devotes 
a few sentences to a travesty of the views of those who desire the 
removal of the Custom House line from between Canada and the 
United States, charging them with a secret desire for the “ politi- 
cal annexation ” of the Dominion to the Union. But the true av- 
mus of the article is disclosed by the long string of quotations from 
Professor GoLDWIN SmitnH’s Bystander, and the running commentary 
which accompanies them. 

Mr. SMITH, as everybody knows, is going home to England 
this summer. He needs no introduction to the English people. 
They know him as aman of large views, of liberal opinions, and 
trained in the study of the historical currents which move the 
world. It is, therefore, not unlikely that the English statesmen, 
especially those of the party now in power, may be disposed 
to attach some importance to his opinion of the present sit- 
uation of affairs on this continent, and of the future of the 
Dominion of Canada. This last, it seems, is a sore subject with Sir 
Francis Hincks and Canadians of his sort. He distinctly depre- 
cates all discussion of it, and feels politically comfortable only when 
he follows SypNEY SMITH’s advice,—“ Take short looks ahead.” At 
any rate, anything that may tend to discredit Mr. Goldwin Smitu 
in England, may be very useful at the present juncture. And Sir 
Francis Hincks takes advantage of a recent article on the ques- 
tion of commercial union, not to reply to the advocates of such a 
union, but to “ abuse plaintiff's attorney.” 

We believe the article will produce anything but the effect 
which its author intends. It will show, by the very nature of its 
criticisms, the unhappy intellectual position of Canada, as a coun- 
try out of the stream of English thought and feeling, yet volun- 
tarily dependent upon England, through her acceptance of colonial 
limitations. It must arouse apprehension that the British, as well 
as the French settlers, are in danger of becoming mentally petri- 
fied, through her isolation, combined with dependence. Sir Fran- 
cis writes in a tone which would have passed in England some 
forty years back, when the relation between what is still called 
the mother country and her colonies was mingled with some sen- 
timent and some political feeling. Heis greatly concerned for the 
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maintenance of Canadian loyalty to the British Empire, greatly in- 
dignant at anything which may tend to impair it. He has not 
entered into either the lower or the higher class of English opin- 
ions about the colonies. To those who entertain the former, the 
colonies are a commercial convenience, to be retained within the 
Imperial connection chiefly because of supposed advantages to 
British commerce, and the like. Any cheap way of cementing the 
connection, such as the bestowal of knighthood upon those citizens 
who show themselves zealous for English interests, they are willing 
to adopt. But they never will lay out another stiver of the public 
money upon them or their railroads, or even for their military de- 
fences. The higher view,—that entertained by the genuine states- 
men,—is the hope that these colonies may grow into great and self- 
sufficient communities, not unfriendly to the mother country, but 
animated by a vigorous and independent life of their own. They 
would like to see Canadians loyal to Canada; zealous, first of all, 
for the honor and the interests of the Dominion, and looking for- 
ward, without regret and without impatience, to the day when the 
new country shall sunder the bonds which bind it to a continent 
where its real interests can never lie, and take an independent and 
dignified position in the political system of the New World. With 
this view, we believe, Mr. Smitu is thoroughly in unison. He is, 
as Sir Francis Hincks admits, no unqualified admirer of Ameri- 
cai institutions. He would prefer for Canada a hereditary executive 
to an elective President. But he sees reason to believe that Canada 
has been bartering away her chances of such a future by the inter- 
minable personal intrigues and squabbles which she calls her politics, 
and by the miserable efforts which are making to reproduce on 
It is not 
peaceful growth, but violent reaction, which he fears will determine 
the future of the Dominion, and its larger political relations. 

With the loftier English views of the future of Canada, we be- 
lieve thoughtful Americans are heartily in accord. Canada could 
render us no better service than by developing into a vigorous, 
self-sufficient nationality, with institutions adapted to the life of the 
new world, yet sufficiently different to furnish the basis for political 
comparison. ‘The friends of a Customs Union: ‘between the two 
countries would welcome such a result, and the adoption of such a 
Union can have no effect except to further it. It would be a great 
thing for the Dominion to have effected such an arrangement, 
negotiating on equal terms with a neighbor which confesses no 
superior in the world. It would be Canada’s first step into the 
charmed circles of equal sovereignties, and out of the tutelage of 
colonial existence. It would not only relieve her already costly 
Government of a great and needless expense in the reduction of the 
number of her Custom Houses, but it would help to the 
prosperity and the rapid settlement of the Dominion, by re- 
moving the line of demarcation which hasso long sundered Canadian 
Cepression from American prosperity. It would be the proclama- 
tion to the emigrants of the Old World that Canada is not the 
back-yard to Europe, but belongs to the continent with which her 
lot has been cast by Providence, and to which the eyes of the suf- 
fering and destitute are turned, as to the new world of hope. 

As for the bug-bear of “political annexation,” we confess we do 
not know what Sir Francis Hincks means by that expression. 
Canada will never be “annexed” to the American Union. We 
could not afford to bring the country under our flag by any mean; 
except the free and unanimous consent of her own people. That 
process we have never heard called “annexation,” except by such 
writers as Sir Francis. If Canada feels unequal to her own destiny, 
if she can rid herself of the incubus of her Sir Jonns and Sir 
FRANCISES in no other way, we presume that the door of the Union 
will be open to her. But commercial union will not force her into 
political union with America. Commercial union between England 
and Ireland has not reconciled the Irish people to English rule,— 
nor has Poland been thus reconciled to that of Russia, A vigorous 
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national feeling in the Dominion will be a sufficient safeguard 
against all commercial influences ; and if Canada has no such feel- 
ing, no “ will to be one people” in distinction from ail other peo- 


ples on the earth, then she will become American, sooner or later, - 


simply by political gravitation to the larger body. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


EW American newspapers have yet offered criticism upon the revised 
version of the New Testament. Asarule, the papers have published 
specimen changes, the extracts being accompanied in many cases by 
editorials explanatory of-the reasons advanced for the necessity of the 
work, rather than by critical reviews of the work itself. Some journals, 
however, have been provoked into positive expressions by the attack of the 
London Standard, the faint praise of the London Zimes, and the generally 
adverse utterances of the press. What is mentioned as ‘ the British 
chorus of disapproval,’’ is taken up in this country by the Washington 
Post, the Savannah (Ga.,) Mews, the Memphis (Tenn.,) Avalanche, 
the Albany (N. Y.,) Zimes, and a few other papers in various States. 
The comment of the Washington Pos? is as -follows: ‘It is not too 
much say that the revisers have spoiled the New Testament. They have 
corrected the holy work into a religious classic. In their zeal for a 
truthful translation of the Greek into English, they have done much to 
translate Christianity out of the hearts of a Christian people, where 
faith has enshrined it, into the minds of a skeptical populace, where 
reason would discuss it. What was held to be the infallible Word ot 
God, is asserted to be the fallible word of man. 
reverence, our faith, our childish tradition? Are we to be delivered 
over, all in all, to destroying iconoclasm? No! A thousand times, 
no! Let us keep our faith and believe in ourselves. Let modern 
scholarship be held in subjection to divine inspiration. Let us not be 
civilized in religious barbarism.’’ In like manner, the Memphis Azva- 
/anche exclaims: ‘‘ People have become accustomed to the old version 
of the Scriptures, and a new version is a mistake. Even if the English 
of it be improved up to the standard of modern literary criticism, any 
change isablunder. The new version may be more literally correct as 
a translation from the Greek ; but, as a model of pure and strong Anglo- 
Saxon, the old Bible cannot be improved by latter-day scholars. ‘lhe 
Avalanche will stick to its old Bible.’’ 

But the criticisms of the British press and the American papers 
named are condemned generally for several reasons. It is argued by 
the Cincinnati Gazette that ‘‘ those who are disposed to think harshly 
of the changes, should remember that no one ever impeached the con- 
scientious motives and the profound scholarship of the members of the 
board of revision.’’ ‘‘ No one can doubt the thoroughness with which 
the work has been prosecuted,’’ says the lowa State Register, ‘‘ nor the 
honesty with which it has been consummated. And to mock it now 
with the foolish pretext of the defence of the religious sentiments of 
mankind, is so wholly absurd as to be unworthy of the high professions 
of Christian faith and Christian integrity. Let Christians be disabused 
of the folly that a better revision, though it may make change of 
phrase and meaning, in correction of past errors, changes the purity of 
the Christian faith or the grandeur of Christian life. The revision does 
not disturb the perfect harmony of the fundamental doctrines of a re- 
vealed and inspired religion. Let the Christian world not fail to ex- 
amine the new version with candor and without prejudice. It is cer- 
tainly entitled to this much.’’ The Boston Advertiser says: ‘‘ We 
plead that the new revision be received with respect, with a willingness 
to acknowledge its many merits, and with the intention of discussing its 
doubtful points in a judicial temper. The churches and all Christian 
people are not bound to decide in haste, or to decide at all; they are 
in duty bound to abstain from uncharitable judgment, from hasty 
critiques, and from frivolous opinions.’’ ‘‘ Were the new version the 
work of angels, and not of men,’’ says the New York World, ‘it would 
still have to contend with a kind of pious and admirable prejudice in 
favor of the old version, which has been dear and sacred to so many 
generations of the English-speaking races; which has been associated 
not only with ali the greatest public events of English and American his- 
tory during more than two centuries, but with the loves and sorrows, 
the hopes and fears, the gladness and grief, not of myriads, but of mil- 
lions of men and women in all conditions of life.’’ 

The Newark (N. J.,) Advertiser argues that, ‘‘ while to all the great 
body of Christians there was a natural aversion to any change in the 
text, certain alterations were plainly desirable, and, now that the work 
is completed, it will grow in favor with the people as well as with the 
scholars.”” ‘‘ The work is patient and honest,’’ continues the Adver- 
tiser; ‘* if it errs, it is not in any ‘theologic blows and knocks,’ but in 
an occasional dropping out of some of the charming old and obsolete 
words, and sometimes a strong vulgarity of expression which is as ex- 
pressive as it is strong. In all other respects it is the same Testament.”’ 
It is claimed by the New Haven (Conn.,) Palladium that by the re- 
vision ‘‘ errors and obscurities have been removed and a good version 
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has been made betfer.’”’ The Boston Advertiser says that ‘‘ the im- 
provement of the text alone,—if it were only in the abandonment of 
eight or ten bad readings which have been a disgrace to it,—is well 
worthy very strenuous effort. But the improvement most noticeable, on 
the whole, is a certain air of interest thrown over the page, partly by 
the abandonment of the breaks by verses, and much more by deviation 
from what we may call the ‘staccato’ punctuation of our familiar 
Bible text.’’ Both the Advertiser and the New York Evening Mai/ 
think that the marginal readings are frequently better than 
those in the text; and the latter journal intimates that before 
long ‘‘a revision of the revision’? may be seriously consid- 
ered. In the opinion of the Providence (R. [.,) /ournal:— 
‘‘There can be no question as to the immense importance of the 
work as a fruit of Biblical scholarship and as an aid in all Biblical 
study. No single contribution to this study, of equal importance, has 
been made for many generations; for no one has been derived from 
such a variety of sources, or has combined so many elements of intel- 
lectual and moral power. It will be a singular result, indeed, if, after 
every challenge and every trial to which it may be subjected, it does net 
prove itself to be by far the clearest and most accurate English render- 
ing ever made of the New Testament.’’ The comment of the Detroit 
Post and Tribune is that the ‘‘ New Version must be regarded as a mag- 
nificent work of scholarship, which will be as valuable in what it fails 
to disturb as it is unrivalled in Biblical philology.” 


MR. CONKLING’S STRUGGLE AT ALBANY. 


While there is some difference of opinion as to whether Mr. Conk- 
ling will be able to secure his re-election to the United States Senate, 
all the newspapers, except his few personal organs, agree that re- 
election would not carry with it an indorsement of his recent acts. 


has to be obtained by the pressure of the political machine and by a 
tight squeeze?’’ And the Waterbury (Conn.,) American asks: ‘Is 
the indorsement that has to be fought and intrigued for considered by 
Mr. Conkling an indorsement worth having?’’ The New York Zimes 
says :—‘‘ Mr. Conkling will be a candidate in the complete meaning 
of that term. He will work the machine to its fullest extent, and will 
exhaust his powers of persuasion, entreaty and intrigue, to compass his 
ends, This is a strange turn of affairs. ‘The man who laid down his 
Senatorial robes a few days ago will now be imploring leave to take 
them up once more.’’ These and many other Republican journals de- 
clare that, should Mr. Conkling force his way back to Washington, it 
will be, not with the approval of the people of New York, but because 
of his power as a politician. 

All the leading Republican newspapers outside of New York express 
the opinion that he should not, and the hope that he may not, be re- 
elected. The Hartford (Conn.,) Courant says:—‘‘The New York 
Legislature should not refuse to return the resigned Senators, in order 
to punish their foolish and whimsical insolence, or even, on party 
grounds, to chastise them for wantonly throwing the United States Sen- 
ate into the hands of the Democrats. They should be dropped because, 


| holding the ideas they enunciate in their letters of resignation, they are 


unfit to represent any party in the Senate, under our form of Govern- 
ment. We have repeatedly said that Conkling’s attitude in this con- 
test with the President is extra-Constitutional and unconstitutional. If 
it is accepted by his party, the party is attempting a usurpation and a 
radical change in our Government.’’ The argument of the Providence 
(R. I.,) Press, that Mr. Conkling should be kept at home, is differently 
based. The Press says:—‘‘ Let him be held up as a warning for the 
benefit of would-be Republican ‘ bosses’ in other States, as well as New 
York.’’ The Cleveland Zeader believes that ‘‘ Mr. Conkling should 
be retired to private life, not only because of the popular condemna- 
tion of his revolutionary attitude, but because he is an inconsistent, un- 
reasonable and impractical public servant.’’ 

In New York, the drift of newspaper opinion is decidedly against 
the former Senators. Of more than two hundred newspapers published 
in that State, that have expressed themselves in the matter, less than 
twenty approve of the course taken by Mr. Conkling and his associate. 
The Albany Yourna/, remarking upon this fact, reminds the Legisla- 
ture that it will be ‘‘ neither wise nor safe to run counter to such an 
overwhelming expression of public opinion.’’ ‘‘If the Senators re- 
signed with the idea of obtaining a re-election,’’ says the Rochester Demo- 
cratand Chronicle, ‘it is evident that they wofully misjudged public opin- 
ion, which is setting against them in a mighty current.’’ The Elmira Free 
Press thinks that, ‘‘ if Messrs. Conkling and Platt had known last week 
the great and growing sentiment against them, they would not have re- 
solved to make the fight before the Legislature.’’ Again, the Troy 
Times says :—‘‘ There is no mistaking the drift of Republican senti- 
ment throughout the State, as evidenced by numerous meetings and ex- 
pressed through letters and dispatches received by members of the Leg- 
islature. The party is determined to uphold the President so long as 
his official actions are in consonance with Republican principles. Of 
these manifestations, the strongest come from the most sturdy Repub- 
lican sections; and it is clear that the Republicans of New York 
earnestly object to the proposed return of the ex-Senators.”’ 
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A BALLADE OF SPRING. 


These are the signs of the spring 
Only the few understand :— 
Birds are beginning to sing ; 
Winter has loosened the band 
Holding the lake and the land ; 
Fields are made soft for the plow; 
Brooks are not easily spanned ; 
Poets are plentiful now! 


These are the signs of the spring :— 
Pushing their skiffs from the strand, 
Slipping the line through the ring, 
Boatmen begin to be tanned ; 
Boats are with merriment manned, 
Youthfulness sits at the prow, 
Sails by a zephyr are fanned ; 
Poets are plentiful now. 


These are the signs of the spring :—~ 
Poems that seem to be canned ;— 
Surely a pitiful thing !— 
Figures that seek to be grand ; 
Phrases too plainly japanned ; 
Rhymes that are tagged anyhow ; 
Verses that cannot be scanned ; 
Poets are plentiful now! 


ENVoI. 


Critic, come sharpen your brand ! 
See ye are true to your vow! 

Slay with a merciless hand ! 
Poets are plentiful now! 


ARTHUR PENN. 


THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
§ ice Revision of 1881 has, by this time, been read by the majority 


press of the most important changes made by the English and American 
Committees in the Authorized Version of 1611,—which, it may be said, 
never was ‘‘ authorized’? by Parliament, Convocation, Council, or 
King ; at least, no record of such authorization has been preserved to 
us. It will not be necessary, therefore, to dwell upon individual 
changes and the minor features of the subject ; rather let us offer some 
remarks upon the general character of the work and some points of in- 
terest which seem to have eluded the writers of the daily press. We 
may add, for the benefit of those of our readers whose interest in the 
English Bible has been awakened or stimulated by the discussions of the 
last few days, that all the information a layman can require will be 
found in two compact books,—‘‘ The Companion to the Revised Ver- 
sion,’’ published by Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co., of New York,’’ and 
Moulton’s ‘‘ History of the English Bible,’’ issued three years ago, 
from the presses of Messrs. Cassel, Petter & Galpin. 

There have been made some ten thousand changes in the New Tes- 
tament ; but few of them have a grave doctrinal importance, and there 
are few of the important alterations that had not already been indicated 
by acute commentators. Thus, the text concerning the three witnesses, 
(1 John v., 7, 8,) vanishes completely ; it has been known for genera- 
tions to be spurious. The doxology in the Lord’s Prayer, (Matt. vi., 
13,) is struck out, and the petition reads:—‘‘Our Father, which art 
in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will b« 
done as in heaven so on earth; give us this day our daily bread, and 
forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our debtors, and bring us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one.’’ ‘‘This is the 
correcter version, since the doxology is not found in the great uncial 
manuscripts, nor in any of the early references of the Fathers, but it 
may fairly be doubted whether the transposition in the order of the 
third sentence is a material improvement.’’ The text of the last chap- 
ter of Mark, from the beginning of the ninth verse, is separated from 
the rest of the Gospel, with justice, since,—though, doubtless, a genu- 
ine writing of the time, it cannot have been the work of that Evange- 
list. The story of the woman taken in adultery, (John vii., 53-viii., 
11,) is bracketed apart as an evident interpolation, but is not utterly 
rejected, as being atrue narrative, descending from the Apostolic age, and, 
further, as breathing the spirit of the Master in its every line. Ir 
Colossians ii., 2, we now read :—‘‘That their hearts may be comforted. 
they being knit together in love, and unto all riches of the full assurancc 
of understanding, that they may know the mystery of God, evel. 
Christ,’’—a change made with some hesitation, but, undoubtedly, to 
be preferred to the manifest amplification of the Authorized Version. 
Again, in 1 Timothy iii., 16, we read :—‘‘And, without controversy, 
great is the mystery of godliness: He who was manifested in the flesh.”’ 





| believeth.’ ’’ 


For the reading ‘‘God was manifest,’’ there is really no good evidence. 
The change of 1 Peter iii., 15, is important :—‘‘ but sanctify in your 
hearts Christ as Lord,’’ for ‘‘But sanctify the Lord God in your 


| hearts,’? the new reading most clearly attesting the deity of the Re- 
g y & y 


deemer. ‘These passages contain the most important changes due to a 
change of text. Some of the minor ones should not be overlooked, as 
2 Cor. i., 20; 1 John v., 13; Matt. v., 22; Matt. xxv., 6; Mark vi., 
20; Luke xvi., 9; John xiii., 24; Acts xv., 23, etc. Among pecu- 
liarly happy changes may be mentioned that at Mark ix., 22, 23 :— 
‘If thou canst do anything, have compassion on us and help us. And 
Jesus said unto him, ‘If thou canst, all things are possible to him that 
This is a great gain in naturalness and vividness, as is 
the change at Matt. xiv., 8, where Herodias is ‘‘ put forward,’’ urged, 
impelled by her mother to demand the head of the Baptist ; or that at 
Matt. xv., 27:—‘‘Yea, Lord, for even the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their master’s table,’’ where the woman rests her case on the 
very illustration which seemed to make it hopeless. Excellent also is 


_ the change in Festus’s exclamation to Paul, ‘‘ Paul, thou art mad ; thy 
_ much learning doth turn thee to madness,’’ strengthening the Apostle’s 


' echoing reply, “I am not mad, most excellent Festus.”’ 


Agrippa’s 


_ speech is given in a very different form, one that will not be acceptable 


to the makers of eloquent sermons :—‘‘ With but little persuasion, thou 
wouldst fain make me a Christian.’? In Luke xvili., 12, the Pharisee 
is properly made to say that he tithes his income, not his property. In 
Luke xxiv., 25, the harsh chiding, ‘‘O fools !’’ is changed to the milder 
and more natural ‘‘ O foolish men!’’ In 1 Cor. iv., 4, Paul says,—‘* | 
know nothing against myself,’’ the archaic ‘‘ by’’ being rejected, after 
it has caused endless and very excusable errors; and, in 2 Cor. ii., 14, 
for ‘‘ Now thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph 
in Christ,’’ is read, ‘‘ Which always leadeth us in triumph,”’ a correction 
of much beauty, as well as of perfect truth. 

-The changes, through the rectification of grammatical mistakes, 
especially with reference to the Greek article and the tenses of the verb, 
are numerous, interesting and, with hardly an exception, most valuable. 
But, though many obsolete words and phrases have been replaced by 
others, and there have been improvements in the translation of technical 
expressions, and the securing of consistency of translation, the Revision 


| has not gone so far as it might have gone towards absolute and fearless 


| pared to go. 


of our readers, or, at least, they have been informed by the daily | final rendering, such as can be pointed to as an equivalent, in so far as 





faithfulness,—has not gone so far as the American revisers were pre- 
And herein is the defect of the work; we have not yet a 


at this day an equivalent can be produced, of the original manuscripts. 
The defect is due to perfectly natural causes: partly to the inevitable 
tendency of a committee to compromise ; partly to the conservative, 
not to say timid, character of the English mind. ‘The truth of this 
latter fact has been strikingly exemplified by the reception given to the 
new version in the two great English-speaking countries. While it has 
been cordially welcomed by the American public, press and pulpit, the 
only criticisms which have been telegraphed from the other side of the 
Atlantic have been unfavorable, or, at least, unenthusiastic, the prin- 
cipal objection being that the alterations strike at forms of language 
endeared to the popular heart through nearly three centuries that they 
have endured. We fully appreciate the objection’s strength. In many 
cases the texts now altered in wording or in substance have not only 
been incorporated into the language of the people, but have for the in- 
dividual tender, sacred, consoling memories,—memories which are 
jarred and it seems profaned by the modification those passages have 
undergone. From a literary point of view, too, there is some resent- 
ment felt at such a sacrifice as that of the last two words of Mark ix., 3 
and 24:——‘‘ His raiment became shining, exceedingly white as sxow,’’ 
and ‘‘And straightway the father of the child cried out and said wth 
tears.’’ And there is a natural reluctance to accept in the famous pas- 
sage in 1 Cor. xili., 13, ‘‘love,’’ in lieu of ‘‘charity,’’ though ‘ love”’ 
is the true translation and the erroneous version is responsible for many 
and serious misconceptions. But of what weight is literary beauty, 
popular preference, individual sentiment, when truth is in the opposite 
scale? And if there is one book in the world where absolute accuracy 
should be a desideratum, that book is the Bible. 

‘The truth is, that the English mind is in all such matters curiously 
influenced by the blending of sentiment and prejudice,—prejudice not 
always unaccompanied by or resting upon ignorance or superstition. We 
have seen this manifested in the long opposition to the Census ; in the 
rioting at the change of the calendar, when the people rose, clamoring, 
‘¢ Give us back the eleven days!’’ in the resistance offered only a few 
weeks ago to the introduction of thedecimal and metricsystem, by Mr. 
Chamberlain, who certainly cannot be called a Tory. Where the 
American thinks first of the benefit that will ultimately accrue, the 
Briton thinks first of the inconveniences that will be experienced for a 
time. This difference appears in as marked a degree in the lines 
adopted by the two Committees of Revision. The American Company 
contributed quite as largely as the English to the Revision, but over 
above their contribution made some hundreds of suggestions which are 
printed in an appendix, having been declined by the English Revisers 
as practically something which the British reader could not stand. 
Yet there is hardly one suggestion on which an impartial critic would 
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not pass favorably to our countrymen. The Americans adhered 
throughout more closely to the Greek, and naturally showed more free- 
dom of old English forms. They would have stricken out ‘‘Saint’’ 
from the title of the Gospels and the Apocalypse, but the English re- 
tained it, though there is no authority for its use in the old Greek 
manuscripts, and the technical ecclesiastical use of the term, as one of 
a spiritual nobility, distinct from ordinary Christians, is not Biblical. 
A similar objection is made to ‘‘ Apostle,’’ in the headings of the 
Pauline Epistles, to say nothing of the illogical nature of the refusal of 
the same titleto Peter and John, while, by retaining ‘‘ Paul the Apostle’’ 
in the title of the anonymous epistle to the Hebrews, the open question 
of its authorship is prejudged. So, too, the Americans oppose calling 
the Epistles of James, Peter, John and Jude ‘‘ General ;’’ the title is 
unquestionably of later date, and it is misleading, for these Epistles are 
not more encyclical in their character than those addressed to the 
Ephesians and the Hebrews, to say nothing of the fact that John’s last 
two epistles were written to an individual. The Americans, too, have 
made an equally vigorous and justifiable attack on the archaic forms of 
language preserved in the Revision, as ‘‘which’’ for ‘‘ who’’ and “‘that,”’ 
when used of persons; ‘‘ be’’ for ‘‘are,’’ in the present indicative ; 
‘* wot’’ and ‘ wist’’ for ‘‘ know’’ and ‘‘ knew ;”’ and ‘‘ hale”’ for ‘‘ drag.”’ 
The English recognized the principle, but limited its application, 
despite the unanswerable question, ‘‘ Why should a school boy be cen- 
sured for using an ungrammatical form which the Church sanctions ?”’ 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, it may be said, prefer ‘‘ Our Father 
wlich.’’ It is worth adding that the Germans perpetuate a similar 
archaism, employing, instead of the correct ‘‘ Unser Vater,’’ the ‘* Va- 
ter Unser’ which Luther took from the Latin ‘‘ Pater noster.’’ Again, 
the Americans were far more radical and right in their proposed render- 
ing of passages concerning coins. While ‘‘mite’’ and “farthing”’ 
night be retained, the more valuable coins are in the authorized version 
inischievously and ridiculously perverted and belittled. ‘The English 
Revisers still make the good Samaritan give the innkeeper ‘‘ two pence,”’ 
Dean Alford having killed off the proposed substitution of ‘‘denary’’ 
by a witticism concerning ‘‘deanery.’’ ‘The net result is, of course, 
that for one reader who would have been puzzled a million continue to 
be led astray or disgusted. The American suggestion, ‘‘shilling,”’ 
should clearly have been adopted. So, too, in Revelations VI., 6, ‘‘a 
measure of wheat for a penny’’ continues to confuse the simple reader, 
who, knowing that wheat is measured by the bushel or peck, and no* 
knowing that the text put into familiar English would be ‘‘a quart of 
wheat for a shilling,’’ makes any inference save the true one—an infer- 
ence of famine. While the English Revisers have substituted in the 
margin ‘*demon’’ and ‘‘demons’’ for ‘ devil’’ or ‘‘devils,’’ save 
when the Father of Lies is alluded to, the Americans preferred the bet- 
ter course of putting the correction in the text. So, too, with the dis- 
tinction between ‘‘ Hades,’’ the spirit-world or realm of the dead, and 
‘* Hell’’—gehenna—the state or place of torment. The conservative 
English Revisers persistently retained ‘‘ Hell’’ until they reached the 
Apocalypse, when they adopted the American suggestion. ‘Throughout 
the whole Revision, therefore, it is gratifying to notice that the Ameri- 
can Company was always foremost in labor tending to secure the high- 
est accuracy, plainness and symmetry,—in fine, always made absolute 
truth its aim. 





PATENT PANACEAS. 


**¥ YELL, sir; yes, sir; Ido recollect a good many patent medicines 

\V in my time,”’ said the old druggist, as he glanced over the bottle- 
ladencounter. ‘‘Someofthem have gone out of fashion, some of them 
are no longer made, and some of them I haveupon the shelves still. It is 
curious, though, how the use of them has increased. When I first 
went into business, and that’s over thirty years ago now, there were 
only two or three sold. Most of the stuff people used to take then was 
ordered by the doctor or given by the women-folks in the form of herb 
teas. Even the patent medicines were more attempts to take the place 
of the herbs every woman had in the house then, than regular com- 
pounds of drugs. As, for example, there was ‘Townsend’s Sarsaparilla,’ 
which had a run from ’40 to ’45, and then disappeared. Ayer’s and 
Morris’s extracts of the same plant came in about the time that Town- 
send’s went out, and I seil them still. Wistar’s ‘Balsam of Wild 
Cherry,’ too, is one of the oldest ; and ‘ Pulmonary Balsam’ dates trom 
1826, yet I sell it to-day. But most of them die out. They run for 
about ten years, asa rule, and then we hear little about them. As | 
just said, the first came to take the place of the home-made decoctions 
of herbs. Then came the reign of the bitters, about the time the war 
broke out, and every one took to drinking them, either as medicine or 
because they liked them. Of late years, I notice that the proprietors of 
patent medicines talk less about what they are made of and more about 
the good they will do the pnrchaser. The method of placing them 
upon the market is different. They used to leave them with us to sell ; 
that is, we would take a dozen bottles, and, when the agent came round, 
would pay for what we had got rid of. Now, bless your soul, we have 


to pay for them whether we sell or not—pay for them when we get them. 
Why, I suppose I have got in the store over eight hundred dollars’ 
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worth of them that never have been sold, nor never wiil be. But what 
can Ido? A medicine comes out ; they advertise it heavily ; people ask 
jor it ; and sol have to keep it. Look at that paper of ours, and count 
the patent medicine advertisements; nine and a half columns out of 
twenty-one, eh? Well, don’t you suppose I have to keep those things ? 
[ tell you, people will buy what is advertised. It’s only of late years 
that this enormously extensive advertising has been done ; that is, when 
I say late years, I mean in the last twenty. Before that, medicines 
were allowed to make their own way. But now they have got the ad- 
vertising of them down to a science. 

About the effect of them on consumers, it is somewhat difficult to 
give a general opinion. People now-a-days have given up the simples 
our fathers, or rather our mothers, were so fond of, and their place is 
filled by the patent medicines. I suppose these can be divided into 
two classes,—those for external use, and those youswallow. The former 
are generally good. ‘They consist of liniments, pain-killers, oils, 
salves, and things like them, which, if they do not do any good, will 
rarely do any harm. __ But, as I said, they generally do good. I have 
patent medicines in this store, which I believe to be just as good lini- 
ments for cuts and bruises as any doctor could get up. I use them my- 
self, and I recommend them to others. But when you begin to look at 
the other class,—those which are to be swallowed,—it’s a horse of 
another color ; some of them are good, too. You take some of the sarsapa- 
rillas, for example, and I can get no better extracts from the manufac- 
turing druggists. ‘Then there are other things which I find the physi- 
cians constantly order and give their patients. | They are what might be 
called proprietary medicines,—medicines which have been discovered by 
physicians or chemists, and patented in order to keep a valuable 
property in the possession of the person who first found it out. They 
are good, and it is well that we have them. Merely because they have 
been patented or copyrighted, is no argument against them. 

‘¢ But among these medicines which you see advertised are some which 
in my opinion are nothing more than slow poisons; aye, I might say, 
worse than poisons. I don’t suppose any one, except a man in my bus- 
iness, would see a tithe of the harm they do; that is, others might see it, 
but not recognize the cause. Look at it fora moment. I am a duly 
qualified druggist under the laws of the State. By those laws I am for- 
bidden to sell certain drugs without a prescription from a physician. 
More than that, I am expected to know enough to be able to tell 
whether a physician, in writing a prescription, has combined drugs in 
dangerous quantities ; and, if he has, my business is to notify him, in 
order that he may correct the mistake. In addition to the drugs men- 
tioned in the law, which are chiefly poisons, by the way, there are 
others which I would, in common with all druggists of any standing, 
refuse to sell, except upon order of a physician. But in these patent 
medicines may be these very drugs, and I know nothing about them. I 
may suspect their presence after noticing the effect the medicines have ; 
but the mischief is done then. The position held by druggists in the 
community is a little peculiar. @ We are retail traders, dealing in drugs 
as articles which people buy ; but, in addition to that, we have to guard 
the people, and prevent them buying things which we have to sell, but 
which may do them harm. ‘There is not a day passes but what I am 
asked for drugs which would be dangerous unless used intelligently ; 
that is, with a clear idea of the danger as well as the benefit of them. 
When I sell such things, I tell the purchaser about them, and in this way 
guard against evil consequences. The greatest danger in connection 
with patent medicines is that the men who sell them—the druggists,—do 
not know what is in them. By that lack of knowledge, the community 
is deprived of the safeguard which it insists on having in other branches 
of my business. Unless I have passed an examination and shown my- 
self qualified, I am not allowed to sell drugs. Why? Becatse the peo- 
ple, through the Legislature, require me to know enough to guard the 
community in which I live. How can I do this, selling patent medi- 
cines, when I know nothing at all about their composition? I have 
heard it said that the Patent Office will refuse to patent a hurtful com- 
pound. Even if it does, there is no such check on copyrighted labels ; 
and half of the medicines aré protected by these. But suppose the 
Patent Office should so refuse to patent a medicine if dangerous, thereby 
obliging the patentee to send to the Office a medicine which is safe ; 
what is there to show that these medicines are made according to the 
formula sent in? Nobody examines them; the only analyst who tries 
them is the stomach, and its report is never published, unless it be in 
the death-rate. It is not mere supposition on my part,—this idea of 
medicines not coming up to formulas. I remember a case where it was 
proved that a patent medicine—one largely sold, mind you,—had not 
one grain of the drug which it was supposed to be an extract of in it. 
Cheaper and stronger remedies had been substituted ; yet the formula 
in the Patent Office was all right. Where was the check on that 


manufacturer ? 
‘*What_are the most dangerous remedies? Those for women and 
children. Ido not know why it is, but women seem to have a mania 


for dosing themselves. I believe they like medicine; at least, they take 
enough to make one think so. Now, as any doctor will tell you, there 
are drugs which, in certain cases, do women a great deal of good, and 
in others act on them like slow poisons. The very strength which 








makes them valuable, makes them dangerous. I am an old man now, 
and I recollect easily the women of forty years ago. I tell you they 
were stronger and healthier in every way than those I see now. Why 
was it? The women of to-day do the same kind of work, although 
not as much as their grandmothers and mothers did; they eat the 
same kind of food ; they live in the same climate. I see constantly in 
the newspapers articles lamenting the physical degeneracy of the 
American women; but I have never seen, except in medical journals, any 
reference to what I believe is the cause,—patent medicines. Any 
druggist will tell you that he sells six bottles to women where he sells 
one to men. Now, what are the drugs these women are putting into 
themselves in such quantities? What is the effect of them upon the 
mothers of the American race? ‘The question is a serious one. You 
know how the temperance movement is sweeping over the country ; 
you have read the articles and heard the speeches which prove 
that liquor is a poison which is ruining the men. I am a 
thorough believer in temperance, and I think the movement 
a good one. But I have thought sometimes that an ‘“ Anti- 
Patent Medicine Association’? would do as much good to the 
race. If the men are poisoning themselves with rum, what are the 
women doing with drugs? Physicians will say that the child of a 
drunken man inherits a tendency or desire for drink. What sort of a 
constitution do you suppose the child of a man who drinks, and a wo- 
man who has dosed _ herself on the strength of the medical knowledge 
contained in the patent medicine advertisements, until she has no 
stamina left, starts out in the world with ? 

‘Yes, there is a remedy for this, and it is a very simple one. Let 
the druggists know what there is in the medicines they sell. The drug- 
gists of this country can be safely trusted with the care of their fellow- 
citizens ; besides, they are accountable to the law for what they sell, 
provided they know what it is. Some of the States have public or 
official analysts. It’s a pity that all have not got them; but that’s 
neither here nor there. Let some State with such an official, pass a law 
requiring any man who wishes to manufacture a patent medicine within 
its borders, to deposit with the public analyst the formula of its compo- 
sition, and oblige that official to analyze the medicine once a year, pur- 
chasing the same in open market. If the sample does not come up to 
the formula, let the Attorney-General prosecute the case. The penalty 
may be merely nominal, for the public, on hearing of the prosecution, 
would punish the manufacturer sufficiently by refusing to buy what he 
had to sell. In the case I alluded to, where it was proved that a medi- 
cine was being dishonestly manufactured, the demand for it ceased in 
six months, and what was a good property became worthless. ‘Then let 
the analyst furnish a copy of the formula to any druggist upon applica- 
tion. ‘There would be no danger to the owner of the medicine, be- 
cause the United States patent and copyright laws are quite sufficient 
to protect him in the ownership of his property. Nor would ‘the 
makers of honest medicines be injured ; on the contrary, their trade 
would be increased. But such a law ®ould come down pretty heavily 
upon the men who think and act as if having to pay an advertising bill 
constitutes a diploma to prescribe and a license to dispense drugs, both 
in one. Yes, sir, a knowledge of what is in the patent medicines, com- 
municated to the druggists of this country, would do more than any 
other one thing to limit the sale of those that are injurious, to protect 
purchasers against the evil effects of indiscriminate dosing, and to put 
an end to what I believe is a great evil. Such a law would put a stop 
entirely to the manufacture of a class of remedies which are sold by the 
manufacturers and sent by express. What these remedies are, you will 
find out by reading in the papers the records of the hospitals and crimi- 
nal courts.”’ 

LITERATURE. : 
THE LIFE OF VICTOR EMMANUEL. 
HE biographer who has Victor Emmanuel—// Re galantuomo—-for a subject, is to 
be accounted fortunate in his theme, for there are few more attractive characters 
in the history of our time, even if we leave out of the picture those other great co- 
laborers in the cause of Italian unity,—Cavour and Garibaldi. Frank, courageous 
and resolute, no saint but no hypocrite, warm-hearted and susceptible, simple in his 
tastes, generous to extravagance, a staunch friend and a loyal foe, the first King of 
Italy was a decidedly lovable man. And he has not been unfortunate in his biogra- 
pher, as testifies the volume now lying before us,—“ The Life of Victor Emmanuel II.,” 
by G. S. Godkin ; for its author has recognized alike the importance of facts and docu- 
ments and the interest of anecdotes and personal traits; has brought his work within 
reasonable compass, and writes in an easy, lucid and unpretentious style, not incom- 
patible with eloquence when the occasion warrants rhetorical display. He has evi- 
idently given no little study to his work, which has been approached in a candid spirit, 
not, however, excluding the sympathy which is almost the first requirement in a biog- 
rapher, and though there are one or two points whereon, to our thinking, corrections 
might have been made in view of more recent diplomatic revelations, this book must 
be admitted to be the best biography of Victor Emmanuel extant, and one of the very 
best works on the history of Italian Unity. 
Victor Emmanuel was not one of the few Kings of modern Europe that were igno- 
rant of the art of war. Like the Emperors of Germany and Austria, he had been 
under fire in his youth, In 1848 he fought against the Austrians in the unfortunate 
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campaign of Novara, displaying high personal courage, and receiving a wound at 
Goito while rallying the guards. We fancy, however, that the biographer is hardly 
accurate in representing the engagement of Mortara as long contested and bloody, and 
as being fought against the great body of the Austrian army, It was nearly 5 P. M. 
when D’Aspre attacked Mortara, with fourteen thousand men only, and speedily 
routed Durando, whose panic-stricken troops fell back through the town barring the 
avenues by which Prince Victor Emmanuel strove to advance. Colonel Benedek,— 
he who died, Marshal Benedek, a few days ago,—cccupied the town after dark with 
two battalions, and when La Marmora, with the right wing, made a night-attack to cut 
his way through, summoned the Sardinians to surrender if they would be granted 
quarter, and fairly terrified them into laying down their arms, the disaster being fatal. 
Novara followed, and Charles Albert, one of the finest and most pathetic figures in the 
history of the first half of the nineteenth century, abdicated, and, with one attendant, 
left the battle-field to pass his few remaining days in solitude at Oporto. “ /er Dio, 
Italia sara!” cried the new King, shaking his sword towards the pursuing Austrians. 
But did he really say, when first under fire, “Ah, this is the music that pleases me !” 
The mot was long, long ago, attributed to Charles XII., of Sweden, and Car- 
dinal Ximenes, when under fire against the Moors, called the battle-smoke “My incense.”’ 

Dark as was the prospect abroad when Victor Emmanuel ascended the throne, it 
was as cheerless at home. Not acheer welcomed him at his coronation at Turin, and 
the Chambers received the reading of the articles of the armistice with yells of * In- 
famous !” and remonstrated with the King, as if it lay in the power of helpless Sardinia 
to refuse the ultimatum of Austria. It was Massimo d’Azeglio who conferred on him 
the title of “ Re galantuomo,”—a title which pleased the young monarch and which he 
adopted, and his conduct won on old Radetzsky, so that, when the treaty of peace was 
finally ratified, he said to the Piedmontese ambassadors, “‘ Your King is a good fellow, 
and, if he needs them, we have forty thousand bayonets at his disposition.” 

Almost at the outset of his reign, Victor Emmanuel came in conflict with the Church, 
on the abolition of the ecclesiastical tribunal which exercised a privileged jurisdiction 
where three bishops could pronounce sentence of death on any ecclesiastic. But, de- 
spite threats and family influences, the abolition was effected, and had the result of 
increasing the King’s popularity, and, perhaps, of indicating more clearly to his in- 
tention the road which he followed to the Quirinal of Rome. 

From 1853 to 1860 the career of Victor Emmanuel is cast into the shade by that of 
his great minister, Cavour, who was not long in fulfilling the prediction made by the 
King to d’Azeglio, when the latter gave Cavour the portfolio of commerce and agri- 
culture, “ Cavour will rule you all—he must be Prime Minister.” It was d’Azeglio 
who, not long afterwards, urged the King to fulfil the prediction, by calling the rival 
he had disliked, but was compelled to admire, to t he Premiership, when, weary, dis- 
gusted and broken in health, he retired from office. Cavour,” says Mr. Godkin, in 
the course of his excellent sketch, “ wasa man of imperious will, and bold power.” ‘The 
consequence was that his will and that of his royal master sometimes clashed. But he 
was good tempered, and both were large-minded, sensible men, who felt the necessity 
of mutual support in the great work of developing their liberal institutions, to which 
they were equally devoted, and so they not only worked well together, but became per- 
sonally attached to each other. Though Victor Emmanuel was scrupulously conscientious 
not to stretch his authority beyond Constitutional limits, he did not, on that account, 
throw all the care and responsibility of affairs on his ministers. He took an active part 
in all the cabinet discussious, and’ sometimes his simple, straightforward policy was 
found more effective than Cavour’s diplomatic play. «His firmness in seconding 
Cavour when the treaty of alliance with France and England was signed and Sardinia 
took part in the Crimean war, deserves no less credit than the Count’s genius in form- 
ing that masterly combination,” 

With refererence to the war of 1859, is Mr. Godkin right in declaring that no one 
save Napoleon and Cavour knew the purport of the meeting of Plombieres (July 2oth, 
1858,) till the end of the year? We all know that so early as 1856 Cavour had pre- 
dicted war for 1859, and had labored seriously to accustom the Sardinians to the idea 
and to worry Austria,and De la Rive, Cavour’s biographer, insists that, while the de- 
tails of the interview were kept close, the object and resultof this conference were a 
mystery to no one, and “on his return Cavour everywhere announced war.” Mr, 
Godkin does not pass over or underestimate the importance of the events of January, 
1859, when Victor Emmanuel signed the secret treaty with Prince Napoleon and gave 
him his daughter, Clotilde, ‘‘ the Iphigenia of Italy.” But we can hardly go with 
him when he says that, bitter as was the double trial imposed on the father and the 
monarch, he was determined that “nothing shouid be allowed to stand in the way of 
national independence.” It is a curious fact that the secret treaty did not contemplate 
Italian unity atall, but instead, the organizing of a new state of mid-Italy in addition to 
the powers of Savoy, Rome, and Naples, the crown of which Prince Napoleon might have 
had, had he not been so prudent as to decline it, as he did the Crown of Hungary offered 
him by Kossuth. In the war Victor Emmanuel behaved under fire with his usual head- 
long courage, and when it was brought to a close by the Peace of Villafranca he showed to 
better advantage than Cavour. “ /overa /talia!” he said, with a mournful sigh, when 
the Emperor announced his intention to sheathe the sword. But Cavour was furious. 
“ Your Emperor,” he declared to Pietri, “ has dishonored me. My Lord and My God, 
he took an oath that he would not stop until Austria had been finally drawn out of 
Italy ; in return he stipulated that Savoy and Nice should be ceded to him. My good 
and honest King, trusting to my word, agreed, and now your Emperor takes his 
reward, and deserts us shamefully half way!” “This peace shall not be made,” he 
added to Kossuth ; “I will join hands with Mazzini—turn conspirator and revolutionist, 
but it shall not be made.” And he upbraided the King as passionately when they 
met. We doubt, however, whether the eulogists of Victor Emmanuel’s foresight on this 
occasion are altogether correct in their views. The King had to let Napoleon do as 
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he would, and Cavour’s excitement and disappointment, natural enough ina man of 
such fine fibre at a moment of such critical importance, uninformed too of Napoleon’s 
private pledges to Victor Emmanuel, did not last long. Within one week he had recov 
ered his mental elasticity, and grasped the great central fact of the situation, that 
though Napoleon had turned aside leaving his work half done, he couldn’t elude the 
moral consequences of his action. It is a curious fact, illustrative of the irony of 
destiny, that this half-hearted war should have brought about the unification of Italy, 
which it was not fought to promote and which, by the treaty that closed its operations, 
it seemed to postpone indefinitely, even as from the crushing defeats of 1859 and 1866 
Austria rose prosperous and united—not ruined. But no one can withhold his admira- 
tion for the self-control and magnanimity with which Victor Emmanuel carried out his 
bargain and bore the obloquy which it brought upon him. _He, truly, exemplified 

“How sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong.” 

With reference to the war of 1866 and the tortuous negotiations which preceded it, it 
js not necessary to say much after all that has been published in Europe and after the trans 
lation in this country of Julian Klaczko’s clever book, “The Two Chancellors.” But with 
reference to that of 1870 we are not quite sure that Mr. Godkin has very clearly stated the 
situation. He makes no allusion to the fact that negotiations for a tripartite alliance of 
Austria, France and Italy to keep Prussia within the limits of the Treaty of Prague 
had been begun in 1867, and merely says that at the end of 1867 such negotiations 
were opened without any result, owing to Napoleon’s refusal to evacuate Rome. ‘The 
negotiations, in point of fact, were renewed in July, 1870, and a treaty was drawn up 
providing for the armed neutrality of Austria and Italy, to be converted in September 
into active assistance, Austria furnishing 200,000 men and Italy 50,000. The whole 
plan was spoiled by the unexpected rapidity with which Prussia beat down France, 
and it is no secret that the [russians sacrificed men almost recklessly to obtain the 
initial advantage—-subordinating the military situation to the political. “But Mr. 
Godkin does not do full justice here to the character of the King of Italy, who, he says, 
though he yielded to the arguments of his Ministers, was personally anxious to go to 
the aid of the Emperor. “I am ready to go,” said Victor Emmanuel to the French 
Embassador, “ but I do not expect to return here as King of Italy.” The existence 
of the treaty explains the King’s earnestness, but more than that should be said. The 
testimony of M. Thiers shows that weeks after Sedan, Victor Emmanuel and his Gen- 
erals were favorable to enlisting onthe side of France—rare chivalry, for no beaten 
power has ever yet founda friend in her need,and the Duke of Abrantes, in his “« Zssaz 
sur la Regence de 1870,” says that the early disasters of the campaign, though they 
cooled the sympathy of the Italian statesmen, did not lessen the personal ardor and 
affection of the King, who, indeed at a later day, said to the Emperor of Germany, 
when presenting his Ministers, « Here are gentlemen who prevented me from attacking 
you.” There was all of Victor Emmanuel in the loyal and Quixotic devotion to a 
fallen friend, 

Rarely has it happened that a career has been so crowned and rounded in successful 
symmetry as that of the first King of Italy. He came to the crown amid the battle- 
smoke of defeat, ruler of a small and poor kingdom; he died at Rome, King of a 
united Italy, from which the hated stranger had been driven. Though Savoy, the 
home of his house, and Nice, the birth-place of Garibaldi, had been ceded to France, 
and the Trentino and some other Italian districts were still held by Austria, he could 
foresee their ultimate return in accordance with that irresistible impulse of nationality 
which is one of the great features of modern European politics. Though denounced 
by the Church, he died fortified by its sacraments and with the respect of its genialand 
good-natured Pontiff, his secret admirer, And despite the domestic difficulties which 
remained for his successor to overcome, he left that successor a task infinitely easier 
than that bequeathed to him at Novara, to which he had addressed himself with such 
patience, courage and singleness of mind, and whose accomplishment had crowned him 
the greatest sovereign of that house of which it had been said that few families had 
flourished so long and never had given to the world one tyrant. Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 1881. 

A QuEsTIon.—George Eber’s little Sicilian love idyl, called “ A Question,” is a very 
bijou, a rose-bud of a book. The perfume of blushing roses that hang from sunny 
garden walls, and the refreshing chill of summer dew, give the like pleasure that this 
story gives. It has the purity of the severest classicism, with just a tinge of delicate 
Gothic glow and passion,—as, in Sicily, it is said snow sometimes falls on full-blown 
roses. It is delightfully pagan, and successfully Greek, having the vraisemblance of 
Bekker’s “ Charicles,” without a particle of its grossness. The scene of the tale is the 
villa of a wealthy Syracusan, and “the question” to be settled is: Shall the lovely 
Xanthe marry her childhood’s playmate, Phaon, whom she loves, or shall she take 
Leonax, of Messina. The old shrew housekeeper, Semestre, favors Leonax, and 
Xanthe wavers a little in her choice, because she is told that Phaon has been spending 
his nights in rioting with flute-women. She finds him asleep on a marble bench in the 
garden, sits by his head with her gathered roses, and, when he awakes, reproaches him 
tearfully with his wantonness. But when she discovers that his sleepless nights have 
been passed up in her father’s olive-groves, in order that he might defend them from 
thieves during the father’s temporary illness, she, of course, is melted into tender for- 
giveness, and the two are betrothed and afterwards happily married, 

One is in doubt whether Ebers wrote this little book for children or not. 
rate, it is one of those occasional volumes that please all ages equally well; just as a 
hundred human beings, each with a different eye, would alike admire a cluster of ripe 
currants, a spray of apple-blossoms, or the delicate green of a curling wave. 

It remains to be said that the story was suggested to Ebers by a picture of his friend, 
Alma Tadema, and that the translator is Mary J. Safford, William S. Gottsberger, 
New York. 1881. Pp. 125. Small 8vo, 


At any 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

’TXHE Rev. Stopford A, Brooke’s volume, “Faith and Freedom,” noticed in the last issue 
I of THE AMERICAN, has caused a decided sensation among the Evangelical 

papers, two of which have declined even to insert paid advertisements of it. 

Mr. Edwin P. Whipple is to prepare a sketch of the life and writings of the late 
James T. Fields for the As/antic. 

Mr. R, Worthington, of New York, is about to issue new editions of Dr. Albert 
Barnes’ notes on Job, Isaiah and Daniel, and of Dr. Garrie’s “Lives of John and 
Charles Wesley.” 

Professors White, of Harvard, and Packard, of Yale, are preparing a college series 
of Greek authors, founded on the latest and most approved German books. 

The Harpers have in press a romance by the Rev. Geo, H. Hepworth, entitled 
«!!!,” but how people will inquire for it verbally is not mentioned. 

Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. have in preparation a “Biographical Dictionary 
of Actors on the American Stage,” but it is to be regretted that the services of a more 
accomplished editor have not been engaged. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis’ visit to Canada is made to secure the ‘English copyright of 
his “Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government,” by being on British soil at the 
time of its publication in England. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have brought out an “Emerson Birthday Book,” 
and announce for speedy publication an essay on “The Philosophy of Carlyle,” by 
Mr. Edwin S. Mead. 

Biblical literature is “ the only wear” since the publication of the Revision, Mac- 
millan is about to publish the text of the Greek Testament, on which Canon Westcott 
and Professor Hort have been at work for nearly a generation, to be followed bya 
uniform volume containing the introduction and appendix. Messrs. I. K. Funk & 
Co. announce an appendix to Dr. Young’s “Bible Concordance,” and a Concordance 
tothe Revised New Testament, with critical notes on that work. The action of the 
British publishers is contrasted very unfavorably with that of the American revisers, 
who waived their copyright and paid their own expenses, though it should be said 
that if the University Presses had not, at a critical moment, advanced $100,000, the 
English company might have been unable to continue its work. The New York 
7imes observes that “The English publishers complain bitterly when they suffer at the 
hands of ‘pirates’ among their brethren in America, but are perfectly willing to be 
‘ pirates’ when they have the New Testament as the prize in hand.” ‘There is also 
some dissatisfaction felt at the neglect of the University Press to keep faith with the 
American Revisers and supply the presentation copies ordered for the subscribers to 
the American Revision Fund. 

Literary writers in England are decidedly dull at present, the only important publi- 
cation reported by the last mails being Mrs. Stair Douglas’ « Life and Correspondence 
of William Whewell,” a work which should have been printed at least ten years ago, 
and the preparation of which might easily have been entrusted to a more experienced 
hand, 

Dr. Adam Stuart Muir, who made a defence of Mary Queen of Scots recently, has 
been arraigned therefor by the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh and asked to hand over 
his manuscript for examination, on the ground that he has caused public scandal. 

The English Folk-Lore Society has in preparation about a dozen volumes, some of 
which are already in press. Among them are the following: “Researches Respecting 
the Book of Sindabad,” by Professor Domenico Comparetti; ‘Folk-Medicine,” by 
William George Black; “Folk-Lore and Proyincial Names of British Birds,” by the 
Rev. C, Swainson ; “Bibliography of Folk-Lore,” by G, L. Gomme, F. S. A. ; “Notes for 
a History of English Chapbooks and Penny Histories; ‘The Merry Tales of the 
Wise Men of Gotham,” to be edited, with illustrative notes and introductory essay on 
English noodledom, by William J. Thoms, F. S. A.; “On Madagascar Folk-Lore,” by 
the Rev. J. Sibree ; “Portuguese Folk-Lore,” by Professor Z. Consiglieri Pedroso, of 
Lisbon. ' 

An interesting volume is being prepared by a Mr. J. R. Boyle, of Hull, England, 
a bibliography of the literature relating to Swedenborg and the New Church, includ- 
ing also non-denominational writings by New Church authors and works written in 
criticism of its teachings, It will contain notices of nearly 6,000 works. 

Mr. John Haywood, of Manchester, is publishing a ten-volume edition of the poems 
of Edwin Waugh, concerning whom the Bookseller says: “Edwin Waugh is one of 
the most popular authors of the age. His writings have been read by more persons 
than have read the poems of Mr, Tennyson, and have had a more wholesome and ele- 
vating influence upon the people than have those of almost any other author. Every- 
thing he writes is circulated amongst and read by three or four millions of people ; but 
then, it may be replied, Waugh is unknown in Mayfair and Belgravia. True; but Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire folk, and those of the surrounding districts, read, mark, learn, 
and enjoy his writings justas much as any true Scot can enjoy Burns.” 

The Mitchell Library at Glasgow has aremarkably useful department called “The 
Poets’ Corner,” which is devoted to the writings of Scottish poets and verse-writers. 


‘ Young as the library is, this department contains 2,204 volumes, by 1,395 authors. 


The following letter appears in the last issue of the Academy: “Inanold deed—a 
copy of which is in my possession—relating the tithes of the parish of St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate, in the year 1589, are the following entries :— 

Marke Antonio Bassano—8,3 tithe. 

Jeronimy Bassano— 13g “ 
[s it not possible that one of the Bassanos may have been the friend of Shaksvere, or 
known to him by name, and so have furnished the name for Bassanoin ‘The Merchant 


* of Venice ?? The ‘Theatre’ being in the same parish, would, I venture to think, support 


this view.” 

The second volume of the second part of M. H. Taine’s “Origins of Contemporary 
France ” has been published, under the title of «« The Jacobin Conquest.” 

M. Ernest Legouvé has begun the publication of a series cf reminiscences of Eugene 
Sue. 1 egouvé and Sue had the same sister, but were not related to each other. 

The Princess Della Rocca has just published a volume of * Souvenirs of the Private 
Life of Heinrich Heine,” a subject already treated of in very interesting fashion in the 
recently published “ Souvenirs ” of Mme. C. Jaubert. 

Alphonse Daudet is putting the finishing touches to a novel called “Numa Rou- 
mistan,” the hero of which is a native of the South of France, while the action takes 
place in the world of contemporary French politics. M. Gambetta, it is said, figures 
among the characters. 

M. Victor Fournel has published a novel called « 7’ Ancétre,” describing the awake- 
ning of a man of the seventeenth century in the midst of the life of the France of to-day, 
and his impressions, nota novel theme, but one very wittily treated. 

A valuable book has just been printed by Jouaust, of Paris, “« 7ze Memoirs of Generat 
Bernard de la Frégeoliére,” with some curious revelations concerning Royalist history 
between 1792 and 1815. 
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“ The Paris Salon of 1881,” an excellent and cheap book, is a joy forever in the 
humor of its translations, Such things as “Cross Purposes ” for “/ropos Croisés,” 
«“ Diana” for “ Danaé,” and “The Nymph at Corot” for a nymph weeping over a 
bust of the great painter, are, in the slang of the zesthetic day, *‘ too too.” 

The Marquis of Ganay’s unique collection of manuscripts, minatures and rare old 
books has been placed on sale in Paris. Among the treasures are the “ Rabelais” of 
1711, a manuscript prayer book with twenty-eight minatures belonging to the wife of 
Philip the Bold, and the « Meures a’ 2 usage de Chatons,” of Simon Vostre, (1512.) 

A French author, M. Maurice Jogaud, better known by his xom-de-p/ume of « Leo 
Taxil,” has come to signal grief. In 1848 M. Auguste Roussel published a volume, 
« Sermons de mon Cure,” which under the Second Empire earned for him a year’s 
imprisonment. Last year, M. Jogaud, believing that the author was dead and the book 
forgotten, reissued it as his own, with a warning that all copies not authenticated by 
his signature would be prosecuted as piratical. To his horror, the original author 
appeared ; M. Jogaud was cited before the courts, and, after characterizing his action as 
one of “literary theft and piracy,” the Judges sentenced him to pay $200 fine and 
$400 damages, and spend $160 in advertising his conviction. 

The distinguished Arabic scholar, Professor Wiistenfeld, of Gottingen, makes an 
important contribution to the history of Mahometanism in his work, “ Geschichte der 
Fatimiden Chalifen,” which is derived from Arabic sources. 

Dr. Reicke, of Kénigsberg, and Dr. Sintenis, are engaged in collecting material 
for a complete edition of Kant’s correspondence. An interesting addition to Goethe 
literature has been made by Herr Wilhelm Herbst, in the shape of a small monograph, 
«Goethe in Wetzlar, 1772,” 

Father Curci, the well-known member of the Society of Jesus, has written a new 
book, which, it is said, will be likely to make a sensation in the Italian Catholic world 
—“ La Nuova Stalia ei Vecchi Zelunti.” 

A daily English newspaper is soon to be established at St. Petersburg. 

Count L. R. Tolstoi has finished the first volume of his new romance, which 
deals with the Decabrist conspiracy that made the first days of the Emperor Nicholas’ 
reign so turbulent. 

The Finnish Literary Society will celebrate its semi-centennial in July. It has 
issued some sixty volumes devoted to the language and literature of Finland—seven of 
them during the past year, among these being a large collection of “ Ancient Finnish 
Exorcising Runes,” the concluding part of the Finnish-Swedish dictionary begun in 
1856, and a Finnish translation of « Romeo and Juliet.” An “ English-Finnish 
Dictionary ” is also being prepared for the press, as well asa “ History of Finnish 
Literature,” to which the Society has decreed a prize, 

John Locke’s little treatise on « The Conduct of the Understanding,” was at first de- 
signed by him as one chapter in the “ Essay.” It consists of scattered hints embodied in 
short sections, and has for its object «to produce a vigorous understanding, and to sug 
gest improved modes of study and reasoning generally.” The editor, Thomas Fowler, 
M. A., Professor of Logic at Oxford, England, has added some thirty pages of notes. 
Although left in an unrevised state, these notes of Locke form very instructive reading, 
especially for young students. As to the treatise itself, scholars will appreciate the 
robust common-sense of the thoughts, and the rich, nutty flavor of the diction. We 
have also a sketch of the life of Locke, in the introduction. It is published by the 
Clarendon Press. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have just published “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” a new novel, by the 
author of “ Phyllis,” «Molly Bawn,” etc., in which the characters that her former 
books have made familiar to us, re-appear under other names. ‘There is the same 
charming Irish girl, whose charms are after all rather described than evidenced by any- 
thing she says or does, the same shabby hero, alternating between unreasonable good 
nature and unreasonable sulkiness, the unaccountable heavy villain (who, in this case, 
takes a quite opportune fit of remorse and shoots himself just as you are beginning to 
wonder how the author will get him off her hands), the background being filled up 
mainly with the old and ugly people who hate and persecute the heroine, and the 
young and beautiful who worship and assist her. There is a great deal of hugging and 
kissing, a great deal of quarrelling and making up again, a great deal of slang, a great 
many bad jokes which are always greeted with “ roars of laughter,” and the whole is 
very well carried off by the abounding vivacity and good spirits of the author. 

Messrs. Ginn & Heati, of Boston, announce the publication of “A College Series 
of Greek Authors,” edited by Professors J. W. White, of Harvard, and L. R. Packard, 
of Yale. Professors T. D. Seymour, of Yale; F. D. Allen and W. W. Goodwin, of 
Harvard; M. W. Humphreys, of Vanderbilt University; J, T. Beckwith, of Trinity 
College; Isaac Flagg, of Cornell; M. L. D’Ooge, of the University of Michigan; C. 
D, Morris, of John Hopkins University ; Irving J. Manatt, of Marietta College ; M. G. 
Frost, of Oberlin College ; L. Dyer and J. G. Croswell, tutors of Harvard, and others, 
will have charge of the different volumes. The first three of the series-wlll appear 
this year, five or six next year, and the balance the year after. The object of this 
series is to furnish rapidly a considerable number of editions of Greek authors, the 
notes of which shall be sound and practical, and present the best results of recent re- 
rearch and criticism. ‘To this end the volumes of the series will be based upon recent 
German editions, the notes of which will be translated into English with more or less 
freedom. ‘The plan admits additions, substitutions, and omissions, but always in such , 
way as to indicate what part ofeach volume is due to the American editor. The notes 
will be on the same page with the text, but there will also be a separate edition of the 
text in solid pages without notes. The volumes of the series will be bound in paper, 
but will be securely sewed, and have their leaves cut, and their publication will awaken 
a wide interest and deserve a large sale. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. will publish immediately the fifth edition of that ex- 
cellent book, “ Etiquette of Social Life in Washington,” by Mrs. Madeline Vinton 
Dalgren. This edition is quite rmarkaLle in one sense, having, what is a marked, 
novelty in modern books, the opening lines set to music. The opening sentences of 
chapter I. are these : ’ 

“Tf order is Heaven’s first law, we should not regard as beneath careful attention the 
proper recognition of rules which may tend to avoid confusion in social life.” 

«« Because we are a republic we are not necessarily to be deprived of those amenities 
which render life agreeable and assist to cultivate good feeling.” 

“Courtesy may be considered but as the mirror of charity, and, although it may oftex 
become an unmeaning semblance of benevolence, yet, if we assiduously cultivate, if 
only but the shadow, we may finally hope to gain the reality. Thus, by placing our- 
selves in excellent relations towards others, we may eventually acquire that sentiment 
of good will which may at first have been but a mere appearance.” 

“« That which is called good breeding is actually the Golden Rule carried into p.ac- 
tice, and is therefore a very Christian accomplishment.” 

‘There is apparently a “something” in these lines to stir the heart of a musician, for 
Dr. Hans von Biilow, on reading them, felt moved by the divine afflatus to set them to 
uiusic, which he did, and the song accompaniment is publighed—by the composer's 
request—at the beginning of the book. We trust Mrs. Dalgren’s book will be obtained by 
each public officer in Washington, and the words and music learned by heart. Certainly 
nothing could be more appropriate and beneficial than to have the sentences chanted 
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preliminary to any rough-and-tumble fight in the Senate or House of Representatives, 
The nation might have been saved a great deal of expense and trouble if two quartettes 
composed, say, of Messrs. Conkling, Mahone, Pendleton and Hill, and Messrs, Dawes, 
Beck, Burnside and Butler had on the first morning of the deadlock fraternally 
chanted in the dulcet harmonies of Dr. Von Biilow: “ Because we are a republic we 
are not necessarily to be deprived of those amenities which render life agreeable, and 
assist to cultivate good feeling, &c.” 


DRIFT. 

—A reniarkable feat in journalism and telegraphy was the transmission to the 
Chicago 7imes, on Friday of last week, of 83,715 words of a special dispatch, con. 
taining the revised version of the Four Gospels. About 50,000 words were sent in 
addition on Saturday, before the Revision reached Chicago by mail, when composition 
from the printed copy was begun, and the 7zmes presented the whole New Testament 
in the form of a Sunday supplement. It was the 7zmes which not long ago performed 


the feat of printing a description of the Oxford-Cambridge boat-race three hours Le- 
fore the start was made at Putney, thanks to the cable and difference in time. 


—An interesting feature of Mr. Jay Gould’s recent examination in the telegraph 
suits now pending before the New York courts, was his inability to remember whether 
a check which he had drawn was for five millions or for ten, 


—A canvasser for Mr. Jefferson Davis’s new book came to signal grief in one of 
the northern counties of Mississippi, where he encountered a native who insisted that 
Mr. Davis could not have written the book, seeing that ‘‘he was kilt juring of the 
wah,” which recalls the good story of Judge Wiley P. Harris, who returned to Missis- 
sippi after voting against the Kansas-Nebraska bill, sure that the eyes of the country 
were fixed upon him, and not quite certain as to his reception. The first man he met 
was a prominent local politician and leader in his beat. The Judge approached him 
timidly and shook hands. The local leader was delighted to meet him. “ Wiley, I’m 
powerful glad tosee you; where have you been all this time?” 1 am in Congress, 
you know, and I have been in Washington,” said the Judge. “Why, have you ?” replied 
the local; «‘ I missed you from here, but I thought you had gone to Texas, and was on 
the Guafaloup along o’ your Uncle Buck.” 


—A New York firm engaged in the manufacture of wall paper, has offered five 
prizes for designs for wall-paper, amounting in the aggregate to $2,200. 


—The Wilmington (N. C.,) Stay has solemnly expressed its conviction that the 
Louisville Courier Fournal “lacks wisdom, often, and, perhaps, other qualities,” It 
has been criticising ex-President Jefferson Davis. 


—An interesting question of endurance has just been settled in Arkansas, where a 
negro murderer had been convicted on circumstantial evidence, and sentenced to 
death ; but made the most solemn protestations of innocence. The murderer would 
not own up, and the Governor would not commute his sentence, and so the day 
of execution came on, when His Excellency signed the commutation just at the 
moment the negro made his confession. 


—General Stephen A. Hurlbut, who has been nominated tothe Peruvian Mission, 
is a brother of Mr. William Henry Hurlbert, of the New York World. The latter, a 
good many years ago, had occasion to have a card plate engraved, and the engraver 
took the “ u ” for “er,” whereon the future editor adopted the new spelling so as 
not to spoil the cards. 


—The question of the “ players’ expenses ” is agitating the Gloucestershire Cricket 
Club, of which the famous Graces are members. An item of $3,000 figurés in last 
year’s accounts under that title, and as Dr. E. M. Grace, the Secretary, declined to give 
any details, the President has resigned his office. ‘The plain English of it is that these 
“gentlemen ” have been drawing pay the same as “ professionals. 


—A successor to Mr. George Robins, that gifted auctioneer, who once described a 
property he was offering for sale as perfect, but for one defect—the singing of the 
nightingales was apt to disturb the sleep of the residents,-- has been discovered in 
London, who calls a duck-pond “an aqueous provision for the poultry,” and thus 
describes a ‘ Residential Estate’ which he has been instructed to bring to the ham- 
mer. ‘The house is a splendid home, replete with all that art and science could 
devise to render it perfect in fulfilling the requirements of a patrician or a peer, an 
opulent citizen, or a man of letters,—with a sumptuous suite of reception rooms, unique 
in the richness of their adornments, classic in the perfection of their style, and for 
symmetry of proportion and harmony in design an example to any age, in striking 
contrast to the anachronisms of the day,” and “surpassingly beautiful grounds, of which 
the combination of attractions make the summer too short for their enjoyment and rob 
the winter of its dread.” 


—Letter paper of a different color for every day in the week is now all the rage 
in Paris, the colors most in vogue being pale green for Monday, red for Tuesday, dark 
grey for Wednesday, blue for Thursday, white for Friday, straw color for Saturday, 
and a delicate mauve for Sunday. 


—Mr. Martin E. Haworth, an old “Queen’s Messenger,” has written a book called 
“The Silver Greyhound,” that being the badge of those officials. It was Mr. Haworth 
who carried the dispatch demanding the surrender of Mason and Slidell whom he 
calls «British Subjects,” and he tells a tremendous whopper abant his horse once hav- 
ing cleared a saw-pit thirty-two feet wide by “ making a second springin the air.” If 
a horse could go on doing this it would be very like flying. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


TLANTIC MONTHLY.—Mr. Octave Thanet discusses “* The In-Door Pauper.” 
A The facts gathered from official papers are startling. In 1879, New York spent 
$1,018,867.63, and maintained 57,925 paupers, besides giving temporary aid to 79,852 
more, at a cost of $692,465.77. In 1880, Pennsylvania supported 20,310 permanent 
paupers, at a cost of $1,515,290, Massachusetts entirely supported 13,989, and partly sup- 
ported 72,881, at a total cost of $1,776,778. Ohio had 13,599 paupers supported by the 
State,not counting local almshouses, The increase of pauperism in Michigan was four times 
greater in 1878 than the increase in population. There are almost no paupers who are 
willing to be or who have ever been decent and industrious members of society, except 
an occasional drunkard. The superintendent of a large city almshouse told the writer 
he had never known but one such case. ‘Probably it is a liberal estimate to put down 
one-tenth of the paupers as people deserving of sympathy; the other nine-tenths are 
in the almshouse because they have not wit enough or energy enough to get into 
prison, * * * The squalor does not disturb men and women who have known 
nothing else ; the immorality is a temptation.” 
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NortH AMERICAN.—Ex-Secretary McCulloch discusses “Our Future Fiscal] 
Policy,” beginning with a recital of our past fiscal policy since 1860. In that year, when 
the national debt was less than $55,000,000, bids for a loan of $5,000,000 were accepted 
at twelve per cent. In February, 1861, $8,000,000 of six per cent. twenty-year bonds 
were issued at ninety per cent. In March, only $3,000,000, out of a loan of $8,000,000, 
(twenty years, at six per cent.,) were bid for at ninety-four or more. In November, 1861, 
the Government received $45,795,498 upon a loan of $50,000,000, This was the third 
loan made to the Government by the banks of Boston, Philadelphia and New York. 
For the first two they were to receive Treasury notes at seven and three-tenths per 
cent. interest. The general suspension of the banks in 1861 was not a calamity, since 
it resulted in the creation of the national banking system,—* the most perfect and bene- 
ficial system which has been devised.” The legal-tender act would have done no 
harm, if the provision that the legal tender notes might be converted into five-twenty 
bonds at the will of the holder, had not been “ most unfortunately repealed.” But 
for the repeal, the legal-tender currency would have disappeared at the close of the 
war. The credit of the country is now, in Mr. McCulloch’s judgment, such as to 
secure the success of refunding at three per cent., provided the national banks are re- 
lieved of the tax on their circulation. Mr. McCullough is in favor of a remonetization 
of silver by international agreement, but not by the independent action of this country. 
He is clear that our shipping trade ought to be revived, and that the only means of re- 
viving it js to subsidize American lines. ‘ The word ‘subsidy’ has been an exceed- 
ingly odious one when applied to ships; but no such odium has attached to it when ap- 
plied to railroads, The interest on the amount advanced the Government in bonds, 
now selling at thirty per cent. premium, to the Unionand Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
panies, or one-half of the interest on the amount paid annually to foreigners for 
freights and fares, would be enough—perhaps more than enough—to infuse new life 
into our foreign shipping interest, which, although not absolutely dead, is gasping in 
the throes of dissolution.” Is there any substantial reason why the Government 
should have been so liberal as it has been in donations to railroad companies, and have 
been unwilling to give substantial aid to steamship companies ? 

On the other hand, Professor Sumner, in the same magazine, attacks the whole 
system of subsidies. He draws a sharp distinction between the business of ship-build- 
ing and the business of ship-owning. It is no object to build ships, but only to get 
such ships as are wanted in the most advantageous manner. If a man should refuse 
to carry on the carting business himself, unless he could make his own wagons, it 
would be such a reflection oh his good sense that his business credit would be very 
low. If some Americans could buy and sail ships soas to make profits, what is the 
sense of saying that they shall not do it, because some other Americans cannot build 
ships at a profit? Only one answer to this question has ever been offered by any 
body, and that is the prediction that some day,—if we go without ships long enough, 
—we shall, by the mere process of going without, begin to get some,—a prediction for 
which the prophets give no guarantee, in addition to their personal authority, than the 
fact that we have fewer ships and worse ones every year.” ‘I have no conception of 
a free man or a free country which can be satisfied if a citizen of that country may not 
own a ship, if he wants one, getting it in any legitimate manner in which he might 
acquire other property; or may not sail one, if he finds that a profitable industry, 
suited to his taste and ability; or may not exchange the products of his labor with 
that person, whoever he may be, who offers the most advantageous terms.” 

Mr. J. M. Mason discusses ‘« The Right to Regulate Railway Charges,” which, to 
him, is perfectly clear. ‘This distinction between public and individual property 
must not be confounded with the difference between ownership by the Government 
and ownership by a citizen. A horse which belongs to the State is spoken of as public 
property, and when owned by a citizen as private property ; but it always belongs to 
the class designated as individual property. So, a franchise may become private, viz. : 
may be owned by a citizen ;—but it belongs, none the less, to the class called public 
property.” « The continuing Governmental control is the essential principle.” Emi- 
nent domain and the right to take toll are clearly attributes of the Government in its 
capacity as the sovereign, or, as Mr. Mason calls them, “items of public property.” 
Eminent domain is simply a right to acquire for the use of the community, even 
against the will of the owner; and not even the sovereign himself can take private 
property for private use, much less delegate that power. “It would seem that the rail- 
road_ officials have an idea that they have purchased from the sovereign a right to 
distress, to oppress, to ruin the community, if, in their judgment, such distress and 
ruin will enrich the corporation.” A freight or passenger contract is not the same as 
a bargain between individuals ; it is a taking of toll, and «toll is a charge exacted for 
the use of property which belongs to the community.” “The people of this country 
will never abandon the time-honored doctrine that toll must be reasonable, and the 
true danger is that the Legislature, not being properly advised, will err in the wrong 
direction, and, by making the rates unreasonably low, paralyze this important branch 
of industry. Railroads should discontinue their efforts to mislead the public mind, 
and to corrupt the ballot-box. Acting on the theory that the public welfare is the first con- 
sideration, they should publish in good faith full and reliable information as to their 
earnings and expenses, to the end that the people may come to a right understanding 
of what tolls are reasonable and what are not.” 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY.—Mr. J. C. Kinney’s “ August Morning with Farragut,” is a 
graphic account of the Mobile Bay fight. This is worthy of being embalmed: “The 
Monongahela, with her artificial iron prow, was bravely in the lead, and struck the 
rebel craft amidships at full speed, doing no damage to the ram, but having her own 
Iron prow destroyed, and being otherwise injured. Next came the Lackawanna, with a 
like result. In his official report, Captain Marchand naively remarks : “ A few of the 
enemy were seen through their ports, who were using most opprobious language.” 

_ Colonel Waring’s remedy for the imperfections in “ The Sanitary Condition of New 

York,” is that “ the atmosphere of houses shall be as completely as possible separated 
from the drainage system ; that every part of the system shall be exposed to the entrance 
of fresh air; and that the water supply of houses shall be separated from the drainage 
system.” The various devices intended to secure these ends are described. 
_ _Lippincort’s MaGazine.—* Among the Cow-Boys,” is an account of cattle raising 
in Texas, and contains some picturesque anecdotes. ‘“ More than one big stock man 
in Texas began his career by branding the maverick, or wild, unbranded and un- 
claimed heifers found in the river timber. As an instance of the manner in which they 
worked upa herd, it is related of a successful stock man that he started with a solitary 
steer, which he turned loose on the prairie, and the first year he branded more than 
forty calves. 

When the Baron Von Weber, who died the other day, was in this country last year, 
on a mission from the German Government to inspect American railways, he said that 
what had most struck him in this country with reference to railway management, was 
the ability of American crowds to take care of themselves without troubling the rail- 
way people. “G. H. P.” gives us the reverse of this picture in describing the paternal 
precaut.ons which are taken for railway passengers in Europe : 

“You are earnestly admonished not to lean against the door and fall out on the 
track, and expressly forbidden to touch your head on the scaffolding in the tunnels. 
We once saw a lady attempt to get out of a French train which had apparently drawn 
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up, but then slowly began to move again. She naturally remained on the*steps, wait 
ing. A couple of porters, aghast at her position, dashed to the rescue, with the cry, 
“ Ne descendes pas, madame!” She promised not to descend, and held on harder 
than ever, they walking close beside and watching her suspiciously, Presently a man 
in a cocked hat descries the awful situation, and is infuriated thereby. He menac- 
ingly enjoins, “ Me descendez pas,,madame !” and then roars to his subordinates, 
“ Don’t let that/lady get down!” Whereat they with one heart and voice reply, “ Nox 
monsteur /” and recommenced the duet, “ Ve descendez pas madame !” 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL.—Mr. Henry George remounts his hobby of the nationaliza- 
tion of land as a political and social panacea. ‘To one who has never thought over 
the matter, it may seem preposterous to say that in a simple change in the methods of 
taxation lies the fundamental cure for pauperism and low wages, and all the social 
difficulties that afflict modern society. Yet, toall who will carefully think over the mat- 
ter on the lines I have indicated, this will appear, Nor, when one comes to consider 
what is really involved in this simple change, does this effect seem disproportionate to 
the cause. For, to remove taxation from the production and accumulation of wealth, 
and to put it on the appropriation of that element which is the raw material of wealth, 
is to remove obstructions to the natural play of social forces. It would be to conform 
our most important social adjustments to the supreme law of justice ; for that the right 
to land is common and equal, while the right to the products of labor is individual and 
exclusive, are correlative proportions too manifest to need discussion.” 


New York, May 25, 1881. 


ITH the exception of a sort of breathing spell yesterday, the stock speculation 
during the week ended to-day was strong and confident. The transactions 
have been very heavy, and the advancés of the active stocks range from 2 to over 6 
per cent. There have been the usual reactions that attend any movement of the market, 
but they were trivial when compared to the substantial gains that were made throughout 
almost the entire list. ‘The condition of speculative sentiment is beyond doubt amazing. 
Within the past few days unquestionably large sales of “ long” stocks were made to realize 
profits, and stocks are becoming better distributed. But at the same time there is no 
apparent change in the disposition of the large operators who, for now a month past, 
have been enlisted on the side that favors higher prices. Moreover, the confidence 
manifested by the general public in the future of the speculation continues, and heavy 
purchases are made of stocks of almost every character. In fact, a great element of 
resistive strength is supplied to the speculation by the eagerness of people to buy upon 
every slight reaction in quotations, Leaving out of consideration the influence of the 
leading manipulators, the general influence upon outside buying is excited by the mon- 
etary situation. ‘That the plethora of capital seeking investment in Government and 
railroad securities in this country, is to-day unprecedented, has been demonstrated in 
actual figures as well as by the practical evidence afforded by the ease with which 
mortgage loans are being absorbed in the market. Every day affords fresh evidence of 
the fact that capitalists are willing to accept a small interest return upon their money 
when the security is anyways reasonably assured. The natural effect of this superabun- 
dance of funds, is not only to reduce the amount of good dividend paying stocks 
“floating” in the market, but to stimulate speculations in non-dividend paying stocks, 
that appear to have a future, to an inordinate extent. The popular argument his 
become something like this: The financial situation is phenomenal, and ruling prices 
must be regarded from new points of view; what can people do with their money 
except to take any security that offers a fair interest return, or that promises to advance 
with the general rise of the tide? Of course when the inevitable day of general liquida- 
iton comes, it will again be demonstrated as it has been before, that speculative values 
at the stock exchange can rapidly shrink in the face of favorable conditions at large, but 
it has come to sound trite and disagreeable to say that the higher prices advance the 
less chances there are of a further improvement. To all outward appearances, with 
everything pointing toa large outflow of funds from the Treasury at the time of the 
usual autumn stringency, as a sort of guarantee for the continuance of abundant money, 
the undertow of strength to Wall Street speculation is not diminishing. 

There has been a large speculation in the lighter class of railroad bonds at advanc- 
ing prices, and a good inquiry for the solider investment issues. In State bonds the 
Tennessee issues have been active but weaker by reason of the injunction obtained to 
prevent the funding of the State’s debt according to the terms of the recent compromise. 
The business done in Government bonds has been enormous, on account of the shift- 
ing of investments caused by the refunding operations of the Treasury Department. 

The annual meeting of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company was held here to-day, 
at which the President, Mr. Houston, rendered a report showing an increase in net 
earnings of nearly $800,000. It is generally conceded that the management of the 
Company during the past year has been conservative and honest and that the company 
has done better than at any other time during the past decade. ‘The present value of 
the steamers is put at $10,729,762, and the liabilities to the Panama Railroad Company 
have been reduced to $1,568,149, while all other liabilities except capital stock are less 
than $200,000. During the year the Company purchased two new steamers, and the 
president recommends the building of three new steamers of 2,000 tons each, to 
strengthen the lines on the Mexican and Central American coasts. The President 
further says: “The managers of your property, for several years past, have been 
strongly of the opinion that the China line was not a source of strength, but that the 
money invested in that service would be more remunerative if employed to develop 
the trade of the Pacific coast from San Francisco to Valpariso. Negotiations have 
been pending for several years for the transfer of the two China ships to the Union and 
Central Pacific Railroad Companies, but up to this time we have not been able to agree 
upon the terms.” 

The wonderful success that has attended the refunding of the 5 per cents. into bonds 
bearing only 3% per cent interest and redeemable at the pleasure of the Government, 
has been a genuine surprise even to the most sanguine advocates of Secretary Win- 
dom’s scheme, Ten days after the issue of the call for the $128,000,000 outstanding 
coupon 5’s, which was accompanied by the announcement that the Secretary would 
receive from the holders of the registered 5’s application for their continuance at 3% 
per cent. to the extent of $250,000,000,, advices were received from Washington 
stating that requests had been received from the holders of those bonds to that amount, 
asking for their extension. The holders of the coupon 5’s have until July to indicate 
to the Secretary whether they will accept new 3% per cents. or the money for their 
bonds. But there is no doubt that they will all be continued. The holders of all but 
about $16,000,000 6 per cents. also accepted the terms of the Secretary for the con 
tinuance of the bonds at 3% per cent. after July 1, and it is presumable, inasmuch as 
the bonds were selling at a premium at the time the limit fixed by the Secretary for 
their continuance expired, that those bonds which were not heard from were held 
principally by persons abroad and those who through carelessness neglected to make 
their application within the time provided, together with possibly a few holders who, 
as trustees, felt called upon to change the character of their investments. 
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We see no reason to change our views respecting the question of the legality of the 
plan adopted by Secretary Windom in reducing the rate of interest on the 5 per cent. 


bonds, but it is possible that the wonderful success attending the operation may have: 


been sufficient to smother all opposition from members of the opposing political party, 
and that nothing further will be heard upori the subject. The present financial condi- 
tion of the country, and it may be said of the civilized world, with the flattering pros- 
pects that exist at present respecting the future, have enabled Secretary Windom to 
accomplish an undertaking that under any one of a thousand other circumstances, 
would have been wholly impracticable. The highest rate of interest that the Govern- 
ment will be required to pay in the future is 4% per cent. on $150,000,000, and 
4 per cent. on nearly $750,000,000, the rest of the debt bearing only 3% per 
cent. 

The advance in sterling exchange, caused by the return of Government bonds from 
Europe, on account of the refunding operations of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the falling off in the c xports from this country, has not only been checked, but a reac- 
tion has followed, which brings the rate of discount down again almost to the point at 
which gold may be shipped from Europe. This has been brought about in a great 
measure by heavy shipments of railroad and other securities to the European market, 
where an increased demand has again sprung up for American securities, The ship- 
ments that have been made recently include the securities of a number of new roads 
that only recently have been brought out, or, as in some cases, are soon to be placed 
upon the market. The rate for money in England is again extremely low, and the gen- 
eral indications are in favor of an easy money market for months to come. 

A forcible illustration of the condition of the money market is furnished by the 


weekly statement of the Associated Banks of New York, which was issued last Satur- , 
day, exhibiting a further large increase in every item which contributes to the state- 


ment. In almost every item the figures are largely in excess of anything heretofore 
reported in the history of the banks of this city, the deposits showing a gain for the 
week of a little lesss than $10,000,000, the average amount now held by the banks being 
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$326,611,700, which is over $18,000,000 greater than anything previously reported 
not including the preceding week. The specie is now over $80,500,000, while the 
| total reserve (specie and legal tenders) amounts to $98,391,500, which is $16,738, 575 
| in excess of the amount required under the 25 per cent. rule, notwithstanding the un- 
| precedently large sum on deposit. The percentage of reserve to liabilities is 30.12, 


| With two exceptions, which occurred in November last, the loans were never before 

| as large, amounting at present to more than $324,000,000, a gain for the past week of 
| $6,461,900. The figures reported include the amounts furnished by the United States 
| National Bank, which appeared in the Clearing-House statement last Saturday for 


the first time, and for the purpose of comparison with the preceding week, those items 
should be deducted. They were as follows: loans, $2,672,200; specie, $499,800 ; 
legal tenders, $84,700; deposits, $2,384,400, and circulation, $433,700. The clear- 
ances last week were among the largest on record, amounting to more than one thou- 


sand, two hundred millions of dollars; but for reasons already explained in the past, 


these figures furnish a very imperfect guide to the actual amount of business transacted, 

On Monday the Supreme Court at Harrisburg delivered a majority opinion sustain- 
ing the judgment of the Common Pleas Court in declaring Mr. Frank S. Bond and his 
associates the legally qualified managers of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company. Judge Mercur, who delivered the opinion of the court, declared that « the 
election of officers was made on the 14th of March by a majority of the votes of the 
stockholders assembled, in pursuance of a resolution of the board of managers of which 
notice signed bythe Secretary, was given.” There wasa dissenting opinion. It is 
generally understood that M. Gowen will attempt,to retain his grip upon the Company 
by holding on to the receivership—an office which cannot be abolished for 
some time to come. 

While the Philadelphia stock market has been strong, there has been little of special 
interest to be noted. The most attention has been paid to the old favorites, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Reading, Northern Pacifics, Lehigh Navigation, and Buffalo, Pitts- 
burg and Western secureties. 
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etc. 35 cents a number; $4 year. 


NEW BOOKS 
Emerson Birthday Book. 


With a fine, entirely new portrait and twelve illustrations, 
Square 18mo, tastefully stamped, $1; flexible mo- 
rocco, calf, or seal, $3.50. 

A beautiful little volume, like the “ Longfellow Birth- 
day Book,” which has proved remarkably popular, It 
contains selections made with great care from both the 
prose and poetical works of Ralph Waldo Emerson for 
every day of the year. 


The Republic of God. 


By Elisha Mulford, LL.D., author of “The Nation.” 
8vo, $2. 

In this important book Dr. Mulford treats with re- 
markable thoroughness and power the fundamental 
question of religion, points of discussion between religion 
and science, the controversy with modern agnosticism, 
and the relations of religion and philosophy. These are 
treated with so much ability and candor, that thoughtful 
persons of all schools will read the book with great in- 
terest and profit. 


The Gospel of the Resur- 


rection. 


By Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D, 16mo, $1.25. 


The subject of this book and its masterly treatment 
cannot fail to attract many readers, It is an attempt to 
restate the doctrine of the resurrection, so as to free it 
from the features which have made it a stumbling-block 
to many. While it is stated so as to harmonize with the 
best tendencies of modern. thought, this statement is 
shown to be entirely consistent with the teachings of the 
New Testament on the subject, if not indeed the only 
statement which represents them adequately. 


The Life of Voltatre. 


By James Parton. With portraits and other illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, $6; half calf, $11. 

Mr. Parton, who has gained world-wide celebrity by 
his biographies of Jackson, Franklin, Jefferson, Burr, and 
others, has devoted years of study and research to the 
remarkable career of Voltaire. Mr. Parton has aimed 
to be scrupulously just in his statement of facts and opin- 
ions; and, whether people admire or hate Voltaire, 
they cannot fail to find this record of his career exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive. 








*,*For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A LESSON IN LOVE. 


16mo., $1 00. 
The Second Novel of the Round-Robin Series. 





“« The novel is very 1 readable, and the motive is new 
and really striking.” —. ¥. World, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





forall American and Foreign Periodicals, at Club Rates, English 
Books 25 cts. per shilling. N.W.cor. Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, 





Barker Brothers €? Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 


ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





B. &: FAMISON & CO., 


BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on Commission, 
Securities a specialty. 


Investment 
W ORK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


121 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Opposite Girard National Bank. PHILADELPHIA. 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either the 
Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. Collections Made in 
all the Principal Cities of the United States. Interest paid on De- 
posits, subject to Check at Sight. Commercial Paper and Loans on 
Collateral Security perentraen 


- W.G. HUEY & CO, — 
BANKERS, 


(Members of Stock ExcHANGE,) 


Nos. 50 & 52 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
STOCKS AND BONDs ON COMMISSION. 


NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA end STUTTGART 


Rev. W. M. BAKER’S NEW NOVEL. 


BLESSED SAINT CERTAINTY. By the author of “His 

Majesty Myself.’’ 16mo, Price. $1.50 

“Strong, refreshing, and uplifting. ‘ Blessed Saint Certainty’ 
shows the same power and the same earnestness that made ‘ His 
Majesty Myself’ so remarkable; and it is better as a story... . 
To believe in the supreme certainties, ‘first, the everlasting God, 
second only to him, my everlasting self,’ is the only true life. . . . 
To Mr. Baker, disbelief in a personal God is the saddest misery 
in life; and his portrayal of the darkness of the most splendid 
manhood, to which belief in God has never come, is a powerful 
appeal to every soul. ... Liberals may object to his theology ; 
but it does one’s soul good to know that a man has a glorious 
and sustaining faith, and that he can stand up for it, rejoice in it, 
justify it, as Mr. Baker does in this stirring and noble novel of 
Blessed Saint Certainty,’’’ says the Boston Daily Advertiser. 





Sold by all booksellers, Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers. 
ROBERTS BROTH_RS, 


RENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 

All new and popular French and German Works received as 
soon as issued, Catalogues of old and new French, German and 
English Books furnished upon application, 





FOHN PENINGTON & SON, 
127 SOUTH SEVENTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE AMERICAN. 








THE PERFECTED 


TYPE WRITER. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


«« We take pleasure in stating that for some time we 
have used, and are now using, several of your Type- 
Writing Machines, and find them well adapted to the 
purposes for which they are intended, and entirely satis- 
factory.” 
March 7, 1881. STANDARD OIL Co, 


“The Type-Write 
Office.” 


is a great help in a_ business 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & Co, 
Kipper, PEABODY & Co, 


March 8, 1881. H. L. Horton & Co. 





Descriptive Circular Mailed Free. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


124 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


Business Dress. 


It is a very handy feature of life in cities 
to-day that you can put on new clothes 
suitable for all ordinary use, and in thirty 
minutes be at your work again. 

This is not said for you who are very 
particular, unusually particular, about your 
clothes. You will take more time than 
thirty minutes; for you want to see all the 
shapes that are in use, and choose from 
them with careful regard to their adapta- 
tion to your use. 

A little longer time may be allowed, and 
still the convenience of clothing, ready- 
made in shapes to fit all considerable 
classes of bodies, is very great. The dimin- 
ished cost of clothing, brought about by 
making it “ ready-made,” i. ¢., in wholesale 
quantities, is not to be overlooked. 

A few years ago, such clothes as our 
best were not dreamed of. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


Chestnut, below Ninth. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CvU., 





Total Assets December 31,1880,. . . «  $15,573,297.62 
Surplus over all liabilities, 


Massachusetts Standard, 4 percent. . od "$2,607,908. 52 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





BenjAMIN F, Stevens, Pres. Joseru M. Gispens, Sec’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 
No. 133 SourH Fourtu Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
of the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street 
Philadelphia, Call or write for free Circular. 











J. B. Lipeincotr & Co. 
715 & 717 MARKET STREEYZ, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A NEW NOVEL, 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ PHYLLIS,” ETc. 


MRS. GEOFFREY, 


By the author of “Molly Bawn,” “ Phyllis,’ ‘‘ Beauty’s 
Daughter,” ‘‘A-ry Fairy Lillian,’’ etc. zr2mo, Cloth, 1.25. 
Paper cover, 60 cents. 


“In the production of light, pleasant, and thoroughly readable 
novels, this comparatively new author has taken a very prominent 
position.””—Publishers’ Weekly. 


«« The sprightly novels of the ‘ Duchess Series,’ which Messrs 
J. B. Lippincott & Co, have given to the public, have attained a 
populanty which insures a welcome,’”’—Philadelphia Saturday 
Evening Post. 


CORNEILLE AND RACINE. 


By Henry M. Trotiore. 16mo. Finecloth. $1.00. Being 
the 7wel/th Volume of ‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers.”’ 
Edited by Mrs. OL1pHANT. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


Paper cover. 40 


ALTON-THORPE. 


A Novel, 


cents. 


By Lucy N. Janney, 12mo. 


“An American novel of decidedly superior cast.”’"—Pittsburg 
Chronicle. 


‘The tone of the book is winning, and its sweetnees, purity 
and refinement cannot be too highly commended.”’"—W, Y. Alai?. 


ENCOUNTERS WITH WILD BEASTS. 

By Parker Git_more, author of “A Ride Through Hostile 
Africa,” ‘‘ The Great Thirst Land,” etc. With Illustrations by 
Avrrep T, Erwes. Large r2zmo, Extracloth. $2.00, 


“* After reading the experiences of Gordon Cummings and Du 


Chaillu in hunting wild beasts, one is not surprised at the perillous 





encounters and accurate shooting chronicled by Mr. Gillmore. He 
himself asserts that with a few exceptions the adventures narrated 
were his own experiences, and that he tells of facts and not of 
supposititious events.’’—Chicago Fournal. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition, in 2» volumes, 
$1.75 per volume, 


16mo. Fine cloth, gilt top. 


MARTE DERVILLE, CHEAP EDITION. 


A Story of a French Boarding School, From the French of 
Madame Guizor Ds Wirt, author of ‘‘ Motherless,’’ etc, ‘Trans- 
lated by Mary G. WELLS. 12mo. Paper cover. 40 cents. 


“A very superior story, delightfully pure, and eminently worthy 


the daughter of the distinguished statesman and historian.’’—//¢ts- 
hurg Chronicle. 


ALIDE. CHEAP EDITION. 


An Episode of Goethe's Life. 
“Admetus, and other Poems,”’ etc, 


By Emma Lazarus, author of 
1z2mo. Paper cover, 4o cents, 


“The story is charmingly told, showing that Miss Lazarus can 
write capital prose as well as true poetry.””—Chicavo Fournal, 


THE BAILIFF’ S MAID. 


A Romance. From the German of E. MaAruitt, author of 
“The Second Wife,’’ ‘Gold Elsie,’’ ‘Old Mam’selle’s Secret,’’ 
etc. Translated by Mrs, A. L. WisrerR. 12mo. Extra cloth, 
$1.25. 


“It is bright, readable, and is, besides,what cannot be predict - 
ed of most modern novels, safe to have about the house.”’—P/iz/a- 
delphia Public Ledger. 

“It affords a charming insight into German domestic life, and 
is attractive in plot and remarkably strong in characterization.”— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


“A piece of fiction so faithful to life as to seem no fiction.’’— 
Philadelphia American. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 


| prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


| 





F. B. LIPPINCO1T & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








Famicirs REMovING 


—TO THE-- 


Country oR SEA SuHorE 


Will be furnished with their Summer 
Supplies of 


GROCERIES 


—AT Taa— 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 


We make regular deliveries by our wagons to all the 
suburbs within 15 miles, or pack and delivered to depots, 


&c., without extra charge. Goods for shipment to all 


distant points. 

‘ Our facilities for the transaction of this business are 
unequalled, our stock is unsurpassed in variety and fresh- 
ness, and we guarantee satisfaction in prices and quality 


of goods, and in alk dealings with us. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


Mircueii., FLetcHer & Co. 
FAMILY GROCERY HOUSE, 
Cor. Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Joun Parker, Jr., & Co., 
20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 







Special Philadelphia Agents for 


Epwin C. Burt’s 





CUSTOM WORK 
A SPFCIALTY. 


Columbia Umbrellas 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: ‘‘COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made ot 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will uot turn drown or gray, or sot the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 
Re ) 221 WALNUT ST,, 
RIG GS & BRO. Corner af Dock. 
Watches and Jewelry Repaired. 
I ANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
4 ARE THE BEST 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener Range. 
@ SOUTH FOURTI STREET. 





Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 














